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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


The matter of the following pages appeared in 
detached articles iu a popular periodical. Most of 
them were contributed by me ; and those which 
were not hare been now carefully revised, and partly 
re-wTitten. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


THE 11 OKS E. 


CHAITEU I. 

Doncription of hum* doKirablc HreMlii iiilroilucwl into EugUmI — 

llie CJallowHV— I'oinU d^iimblo—Hanilling and training —8Uiblo 
nuMiagcmoiit— Fajituro fotnling - Maladioi and tlieir 
flipping Quantity of food- Water — Cliaff. 

A IloKSE perft*ctly nuitcd to tbo varions purposes of 
drawing a light carriage or cart on tlie road, performing 
the small larmer’a field work, and bearing a aaddle and 
rider on occasions, is one of the most useful of its species ; 
but requiring the combined qualilications of stren^h, 
activity, hardihood, gentleness, and sure-footedness, it — 
like an excellent 8ervant*of-all*work of tho human kind — 
is not very easily procurable, notwithstanding specious 
advertisements and testimonials of character, given in a 
ver>' confident manner. 

the person in search of a horse for all the foregoing 
purposes ought not to calculate on obtaining one of 
unqualified excellence in all those departmeuts ot service : 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the stout animal 
which could easily draw a family party in a four-wheel 
carriage, or a tax cart, through mir>' roads, should be 
able to trot as fast as a butcher's hack, which is gene* 
rally kept moving at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 
A light-bodied, alonder-iimbed, active, fast>itepping hotw, 
though auited to rapid morementt, with taddle or bamew, 
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on ft hftfttj miiftion, such &« thftt of Obadiah on the back 
of ft heavj-work home, in »earch of Doctor Slop, could 
not effectually do the proper work of the draught-homo, 
and if able to apeak, might fairly aay, “thi« is no fit 
buftineai for me. The mere hunter, racer, charger, 
roadster, or draught-horw* for any special labour, i» more 
easily found in a fair or horse sale repositoiy, than the 
hor»e-of*all-work, bfcausc they hare appropriate qualities 
of points, form, and temper, which are plainly di»- 
linguishablo to any judge of horae-ficsh; whereas tho 
horse from which many varied senices arc ex{>ected, 
should possess (jualifications more or less directly suited 
to tlio naturt' ot such services. 

It is an interesting fact, that G(h 1 has permitted his 
creature man so to modify and alter the ordinary size, 
form, habiU, and {M^culiarities of the important domestic 
brute animals, by a judicious selection of parents designed 
for propagating new generations, that in various instimees 
the soil of auimal best suited to the condition in which 
it is to be placed, or to the purpose for which it is 
si)ooially wanted, is generated. A remarkable caao of 
this nature is presented in the adaptation of the horse, — 
through the care and skilfulncss of man exercised in its 
breeding and training, — to the different purposes for 
which it is used. A few* remarka will sufficiently illustrate 
this fact. 


Brttds ininnluced into 'England. 

Eight centuries ago, the Normans introduced into 
England the powerfia, active, and spirited war-horse of 
the knight, and the smooth-gaited but inferior hackney 
of bit eaquire, and the ladies' ambling palfrey, so neces- 
sary lo their oonvenience, when there were neitb^ roada 
nor earriagea for intercMmrse hetwe^ the then lordly 
caatlea. 

Besidsa these three desoripiioiis of horse, the hum- 
ble psck-horse waa bronght, — also an importation firom 
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Prance, — as a drudge for l>earing back-lond«; and in 
subsequent periods, the heavy Flemish draught-horse, 
and the AmDian, were also brought and crossed with the 
Norman and the native breed, which possibly was of no 
mean character, for we read of ** scythed chariots drawn 
by fiery stec'ds/' in use among the ancient Britons, who 
opposed the Roman lepons. 

From those types ol their respective kinds have arisen 
tho excellent varieties of the horse for which England — 
so much in advancf? of France, w hich supplied the original 
types — is now so distinguished. Does a liondon brewer 
want a dray-horse of enormous size and strength P he 
seeks one descended from Flemish origin, and increased 
in magnitude and power, by the breeder’s care, greatly 
beyond its original type. Are first-rate coach-horses 
nH|uirod ? they are sougnt (or rather used to be, for they 
are almost extinct), among the Cleveland race, whicn 
descended from the Norman kind. Is a superior horse 
wanted for the plough and the cart, or to take the farmer 
to market? he will find in the Suffolk punch, which was 
first produced by a cross between tho Norman sire and 
the Suffolk C4irt mare, exactly what ho wants. If ho only 
wants a team of first-rate horses for farm labour, he seeks 
for tho Clydesdale breed. And is a horse want^ for the 
different purposes defined at the commencement of this 
chapter ? a purchaser cannot commit a great blunder if 
he succeed m obtaining one of the Galloway breed, or 
approaching as nearly as possible in all its points to 
the hardy, active, and stout animal known by that 
designation. 

“Galloway” is now used, however, as a term for 
any horse between the pony size and the hack ; and 
in this point of view is sufficiently numerous. Tho 
true Galloway is somewhat larger than the Welsh 
horse, and is said to resemble the Bpanish horse. Such 
of this breed as have been preserved in any degree 
of puri^, are of a light bay or brown -^lotir, with 
black le^ and are easily dmngutshed ^ the email* 
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ness of tbeir Lead and neck, and the cleanness of their 
bones. 

Besides having legs of a black colour, it is important 
that a horse’s legs should be well formed and well set : 
as a general rtile, a line dra^vn from the point of the toe 
— as the horse stands in proper attiude — to the point of 
the shoulder, should be <|uite vertical ; the neck should 
neither be too short nor too long, and for safety as well 
as appearance, it should rise in a graceful curve. If 
speed only be the object, a low forepart is desirable, and 
a narrow, upright shoulder; but who that regards his 
own security would like to ride an animal so formed ? 
and how badly does it look with a low, poking neck in 
harness. Yet, since a h>w and upright shoulder, thick at 
top, is the best for a dead pull, a person who wants a 
horse to work in the plough and dung-cart, and also to 
draw a light plueton, and bear a rider, must seek for the 
right meiliuni b<‘tween a heavy and a light shoulder, 
clumsy and too thin limbs, a heavy paunch and a very 
light carimse ; and as to other points, he must consider 
what on the whole will best answer his purposes. Ho 
will, under any cireumstances, be disposed — if he know’s 
anything of a horse’s points — to reject one that has long 
jKWtems, heavy flat hooves, flat ribs, bad hind (juarters, 
and is deflcicut in breadth over the loins. With from 
£$0 to £40 in his pwket, a man may buy the sort of 
middle-sized animal ho requires, if ho be a good judge 
of horse- ftesb, or have the assistance of an honest horse 
buyer. 


llttudltH^ and Tt'aining, 

The horse should be tenderly handled from the earliest 
age ; familiarised to man, so that it will not contract the 
dangerous habits of biting and kicking at bun, which are 
the consequences of bad education, and the natural 
instinctive q|rorU of self-defence agmmst oppression. 

But tbou^ a horse should be h^dled mm an eariy 


age, it should not bo work<*(l with regularity or severely 
before iu fourth year, though it may do light work a 
year sooner : and it should have a summer's run at 
grass in the third year, and the fourth also. lU mus- 
cular strength ouglit to be established Imforo it is put to 
hard labour. Horses of any sort, prtMuaturelv worked 
(aiid they are not of full strength until the fifth year), 
become worn out before their time. 

The work of a horse sliould be limited at first to car- 
rying a light back-load, or drawing a lightly-loaded cart; 
and llie best way of training a horse to bear the resist- 
ance of weight, is to \oke it alongside of a trained one, 
and teach ii to pull by degi*ees, Hlackoning the traces 
when it feels the pull at the collar unpleasant, until it 
becomes accustomeu to it. 

After a iittle practice iu this way, it will very soon 
)>oar the shads oi the cart, and disrt^gard the rattling of 
the w heels, and learn to draw in single liarness. Patience 
and gentleness, on the part of the tniincr, are indispen- 
sable to the docility of a .>oung horse. A passionate 
nmn, who forces the collar over its head, or a snaffle or 
bft into its mouth, hurting its t(H*th and Jaws, or who 
beats it on the head, or kicks it on the nbs when it is 
afraid to move forwards, or who flogs the tender and 
timid animal if it makes a false step, when its inexpe- 
rienced limbs cannot move w ith ease and security on a 
rough road, ought to be dismissed without ceremony. 
The future intractability of the animal may bo the con- 
sequence of the ignorance, stupidity, or ill temper of its 
first trainer, who, by liis folly and stupidity, teaches it 
to resist his authority (to w hicli, under proper treatment, 
it would easily have been brought to submit), unless tho 
poor thing is so heart-broken and stupified by tyrannical 
abuse, as to lose its natural sagacity. 

The docility of the horse, uuder judicious manage- 
ment, is wonderful ; no animal, except the dog, is so 
capable of being rendered tho companion of man. No 
other creature can be brought, by gentleness and 
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ptiieoce^ to face what it naturally fears extremelj. For 
matance, the cavalry and artillery horsea stand fire 
unflinchingly, and hear the thunders of the cannon 
without apparent dismay. So do the boraea of the 
circui exhibit astonishing feats, which are the results 
of training. 

Any horse, gently luindled in its early years — patted 
playfully at proper times — fed from the hand with a bit 
of carrot, or with oats — may bo taught to follow' its 
master, or remain steadily by his side, though at liberty 
ail the while to esca[>e from him. In short, the horse, 
like the dog, may be tauglit to obey the voice and gesture 
of its master. 

But, frequently, everything is done to crush the spirit 
of the sensitive horsr. If it exhibit nervous alann at 
aomo new object, it is floggc<l or spurred, and — as the 
natural consequeDce-“- when it next set's the same object, 
it feels increased it rror, because it has not only to contend 
with the instinctive apprehension which the object of 
alarm itself occasions, but also with the associatt'd fear 
of whip or spur. 

The methods of treatment which ignorant and inte#i- 
perate men pursue, to conquer the nervous startings of 
a horse, are precisely those which are m(»Ht likely to con- 
firm them. (Jentlencss, tlien, with a young horse under 
training, and appnipriate language (which it soon suffi- 
ciently understands), instead of harshness of manner 
and tuc crack of a whip, should be invariably exercised. 
The sounds of geulleiiess and caressing kindness are 
quite intelligible to all saga^dous domestic animals, and 
wc horse is no exception to this fact. The voice of a 
gentle female, when she pats her horse with kindness, is 
mways agreeable to it, bemuse it associates with her voice 
tendamess and security from any manifestation of tyranny^ 
or a dieeire to torment. 
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Stable Management. 

If there be a hnv-mck in the vtable, nnd it can be 
conyeniently removed, ^;et rid of it, and retain the 
manger; with some neeesBary re-arrongeineiit of it, a 
box-manger in sutficient for all feeding purnoses. Aa 
the rack i» »o much above the horae’s hcaa, thtj poor 
animal is obliced to strain ita neck in order to iH’aoh 
a mouthful of hay. In its natural atate, at pasture, 
the horse pokes ita head to the ground ; but standing at 
the rack, the head is elevated in an unnatural position. 

Every’ person who keeps horses knows that a grt*at deal 
of hay is frequently left in the rack to save the trouble 
of renewing the allnwnnce, nnd in livery stables hay is 
purposely packed tightly in the rack, in order iliat the 
horses may not pull it out without difficulty. Tho foul 
air of the stable, too, added to tho breathing of horses 
on it, renders the hay so unpalatable to them, that less 
of it is (•onsumed (as livery stable-kciqiers well know) 
than would be the case if it were 8U[»plicd fresh, and 
shhken loosely into the rack. 

The sufficiency of the box-manger alone will more 
fully appear when we shall have detailed the manner 
of feeding a horse kept for tho jiurposes stated in the 
bc^ginning. 

We shall suppose that tho horse-td-nll-work is fed in 
winter on hay, oats, straw, pollard, bruised furze, pota- 
toes, and carrots. As the hay and straw ought to bc^ cut 
into chaff, and mix(?d with the allowance; of oats, the rack 
is useless for such food ; and it is inconvenient in summer 
for holding clover, vetches, or other green food. Away, 
then, with the rack, and substitute for it a box-manger. 
Thb, however, should bo often washed, especially alter 
holding boiled roots, or mashes of any kind ; but cleanli- 
ness, in this instance, costs nothing. The stable, with a 
view to the economy of manure, is the fit place for a horse 
to rest in by day and night ; if, however, a small loose yard 
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can be penned off outside the stable-door, its health and 
the free action of its limbs will be improved, by having 
the liberty of moving about in it, and this, too, without 
loss of manure. Such a mode of management is very 
practicable in many instances. 

JPasfure Feeding, 

It is pleasant to see a horse gambolling about in a 
pasture-neld during the summer ; and in numerous cases 
it is advantageous to turn it out to grass. The animal 
evidently enjoys freedom, as it testifies by kicking up its 
heels, like a schoolboy when let loose from the school- 
room. If there be a suitable pasture-field for the horse, 
it should not be turned on it, however, until the growth of 
grasses is well advanced, for if these be nipped too early, 
the plants are injured, and retarded in their growth ; and 
any horse being obliged to fall back upon dry food, feels 
a distaste for it, which would not be the case if it had 
not cropiied the green blade. 

Besiues the loss of manure sustained by pasturing a 
horse frequently, there is another objection to its being 
turned out on grass, namely, the danger of its being injured 
by a kick from some vicious horse, or the thrust of a cow’s 
bom. Many horses limp homo with broken limbs from 
a pasture-field. The stable then, all circumstances con- 
aiaered, is generally the best place for any soi| of horse. 

Maladiee and their Caueee. 

Although the horse deserves eveiy care, and is in some 
respects no less liable than his master to diseases, 
anaing from overfeeding or insufficiency of food, bad 
water, had ventilatiou, cold and unequal correnta of air, 
and cWked perspiratton, it is frequently his ffite to suffer 
£rom some or all of those fruitful sources of malady. t 

In a atate of nature, the horse knows few or no ail- 
ments; pure water, grass, and firee air keep him in 
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Uigh spirits, — but in the artificial state in which ho is 
placed, when in stable, his treatment is often quite 
contrary* to what his natural inode of life would pre- 
scribe. Perhaps he is confined in a low-ceiled, close 
stable from which ])ure air is shut out, except when the 
door is opened, and a sudden rush of air is driven 
towards him : litter is left by day and night under him, 
while the hartshorn which arises from' it is so powerful, 
ns to make tlie eyes of any person who outers tho 
stable smart and wec[). Perhaps liis body is swathed 
in heavy clothing, even in warm weather, with a girth so 
tight as to obstruct the free eipansion of tho stomach 
and lungs, to save tho iiianual labour of wisping and 
brushing, and produce a sleek skin at tho expense of the 
aniimd’s comfort. No wonder when a horse is led out 
naked in cold weather, and kept standing perhaps for 
many minutes at repeated intervals, that a heavy cough, 
and all its train of consequences, should ensue. How- 
ever, I need not dwell on this point, as few men would 
keep a liorse-of-all-work in body clothes — decidedly not, 
if field labours are to be reijuired of it. 

To revert to close stublmg, however, and fermenting 
litter,— common sense sugge.sts that fresh air is specially 
necessary to the health and comfort of a hoi*se. If any 
one doubts it, let him vjsit crowded stables with confined 
air, and w here hcat4?d litter is generally under a borae, 
and he will hear coughing and iwrceive weak eyes, and 
legs swelled and perhaps full of grease, which may bo 
attributed to tho irritating eifects of tlu? fermenting 
manure and the ammoniacal litter. 

If motives of economy lead a [>ersou w ho wishes to 
ooUoct the largest possible quantity of manure, by means 
of straw laid for litter, let him consider that it may bo 

penny wise and pound foolish ” to do so. Warm straw 
under a horse's feet constantly, must tend to excite 
inflammation in them, and so certain is this, that a very 
distinguished writer on our subject has recorded tho 
result of a long experience, in these words : — “ The con- 
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stant use of litter heata, and makes the feet tender, and 
canaea awelled le^; moreorer, it renders the animal 
delicate. Swelled legs may frequently he reduced to their 
proper natural sire by taking away the litter only. 1 
nave seen, by repeated experiments, legs swell and 
unswell, by leaving litter or taking it away.** Litter, 
when forked out, should not bo heaped up close to the 
door or window ; its exhalations even outside, if dost' to 
the stable, must in some degree affect the air of it ; it 
should be moved to some distance. 

A horse sliould l)e regularly wisjied and brushed when 
in stable, even though it be employed in common 
labour ; and if its legs bo w^et, they should be hand- 
rubbed and brushed until they become perfectly dry. 
The cracked heels, which are so common, frequently 
arise from neglect in this particular. A hor8e*B heels, 
unprotected by much hair, and reeking with moisture, 
are quickly affecUxi by the evaporation from them, caused 
by the warmth of the litter, and rendert'd sore and broken 
in conaequencc, just ns frozen plants, when exposed to 
the sun’s rays, become burned by the rapid escape of the 
warmth which they had contained. It is very wrong, 
tlierefore, to lead horses in winter to ponds or rivers, if 
they are to be stabled immediately afterwards, unless the 
heels and legs be rubbed quite dry, or are proU*cted from 
this evaporation by such a mass of hair as the true cart- 
horse is supplied with by its Creator, and of which it 
should not ^ deprived. A very high-bred horse has so 
little hair over the heels, that he does not ret|uire the shears 
there ; but horses of lower gradations, — such as are the 
aubje^ of this article — should have their heels trimmed, 
but not so as to leave them without a small pendant 
lodr. 

Clipping, 

If the horse’s coat be long and staring, or, in other 
wordb, if the use of water too hard to dii^ve soap, or 
any source of unbealtbiness, should cause imperfect or 
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•low moulting of the hair, with fair grooming, it should 
be clipped cleanly provided the horse has not occasion 
to stand in chilling air at any work; . If ho bo kept for a 
carriage or the saddle only, clipping will render even a 
sluggish and spiritless (because unhealthy) horse active 
and spirited ; instead of suffering perhaps during an 
entire night from the cold and continuing wetness of 
skin from the exercise of the previous day, the clipped 
skin w ill become immediately dry and warm after rub- 
bing, and no obstructed sweat will break out again. But 
a Woollen cloth should be thrown over the back and loins 
of the shorn horse, not only during bis conOnemont in 
the stable, but whenever he should have occasion to 
stand still for any length of time w hen out of doors. 

(Imniitif of Food, 

The food of tlie sort of animal under our particular 
observation now, may b(? calculated at about a tliird 
more of hay .and oats than 1 sliali assume*, in the follow- 
ing paper, to be requisite for tlie suHtenance of a small 
pony. The (juantity of corn should lie n^gulated by the 
proportion ol fodder given, and the degree of work to be 
performed. If straw chaff be allowed without stint, and 
with a liberal allowance of coni, a very small ])ortion# 
indeed of hay ( this should ho sweet aud well got up) will 
•uifice. 

A moderate supply of green food in spring is the most 
simple ffnd natural physic for a horse which luU been 
corn-fed during tlie winter ; the constipation arising from 
a long dietary of oats and sapless hay is removed without 
the pains and gripings and exhaustion which doses of 
aloes and such other purgatives occasion, and therefore 
is a necessar}' alterative, either preventive or remedial, 
of many disorders arising from a long use of stimulating 
food. 

Daring the winter months, bran or boiled barisy 
should Im given to a horse fed on hard food at lea^ 
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twi<» a week, to keep the bowels in a perfectly free 
condition, i^d if such re|;iinen be duly observ^ the 
severe bleeding and pbystcing to which so many horses 
are regularly subject^ in spring and autumn, whether 
in a h^thy state or otherwise, will rarely be resorted to 
from necessity. But in regulating the use of succulent 
food, such as meadow grass, clover, vetches and lucern 
(though the caution will apply to any sort of food^, care 
should be taken not to give more than small portions at 
a time, when a horse is wanted for any exertion soon 
afterwords. Let a man, after stuffing himself with a 
full dinner, get up and run, wrestle, or play at leap*frog 
or cricket, and he will experience something of the 
sensations of a horse put to smart work on a full 
stomach, and more particularly if it be loaded w ith food 
of a flatulent quality. Green food, given in moderation 
and at pniper times, causes the coat of a horse to become 
silky, which is generally a proof of health. 


Water, 

In my younger days, horses — except those for field 
and common cak work — were too frequently liiiiitcd ex- 
ceedingly in drink. Hunters and carriage horses were 
• rarely watered, excent once a day; therefore, with the 
thirst occasioned by ary food, they felt a desire to fill the 
stomach with water when taken out to drink : to prevent 
the had consequences to their wind, from the obstruction 
in the free action of the lungs which the distension of 
the stomach always causes, the quantity of liquid was 
limited to a certain number of gulps, which the grMim 
counted, and then the mouth of the stili thirsting animal 
was palled firom the stream, and he was left during 
twenty-four hours under the torturing sensation of un- 
aatisfi^ thirst. 

By the present rational practice, a horse may dip his 
lips frequently in a pml ol water during the day, and 
therefore he never drinks to huKful excess. And one 
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of the consequences of this humane treatment is, that 
asthmatic and broken-winded horses are much more 
rarelj seen than 'when the opposite system was rigidly 
pursued. Soft water, such as that in which soap will 
readily break, is the best for horses. Hard water, or any 
that is loaded with certain mineral substances, is apt to 
cause, besides a staring coat, many serious disorders. 
If hard pump water only can bo procured, it should bo 
raised some hours and kept in a w’onn atmosphere before 
it is given to the horse. In the other extreme, foul pond 
water, even without the addition of the liquids from the 
stable-yard which may flow into it, i« unwholesome. A 
horse, if not too warm, may at any time, when in ex- 
ercise, be allowed to drink a little water ; it cools and 
refreshes, without doing any injury. 

The common practice is to give horses, when baiting 
on a journev, com and then water. Diluting the 
food with druik in some degree seems natural, and it can 
matter little whether the needful portion be given before, 
after, or during the feeding ; but it is important to avoid 
an over-quantity of c^om and water at the same time. 
Horses have been known to die from the bursting of the 
stomach, even with moderate exercise, when too much 
filled with barley and water. This grain, in a wet state, 
swells, and distends the coats of tho stomach. 

To prevent a greedy horse from swallowing his com 
without chewing it, cut straw or hay (chan) should 
always be mixed w ith it. Tho bruising of com in a mill, 
though it has many advocates on tho plea of economy, 
has luso many opponents, who maintain that though the 
horse docs not in such case void from his stomach un- 
digested grains, the action of his teeth and jaws in 
masticating what he does chew, causes it by the mixture 
of saliva, to become chyle or true food in the stomach, 
which otherwise it would not bo in the same degree. 

If a horse on a journey cannot be allowed much time 
for consuming a small feea of oats and a little hay, or is 
fktigued and w ill not eat oats, the best restorative food 
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he can get i« oatmeal, slightly wetted with water if 
watered to tbe consistence of porridge or gruel, it be- 
comes laxative, and therefore unfit for tbe stren^hening 
df tbe horse. Some horses will not eat it, or ary bran, 
and it is difficult to manage such fastidious and tender 
ones. 

In Germany, coarse black rye bread is constantly 
given, on journeys, to horses ; and as the stomach of a 
horse is ven small, in proportion to his body, a little 
piece of solid and nutritive food, well prepared and often 
given (for his digestion is quick), is really better for him 
on a journey than a greater bulk of ordinary food, which 
may impede tbe nropess of lus breathing. A horse 
brought into stable from mss should not be fed too 
suddenly with coni, or reduced all at once to a hard 
diet ; he should be gradually relieved by moderate work 
or exercise — producing perspiration from the gross 
humours engendered in his body while at pasture, and 
brought by degrees to the hard winter diet. Boiled or 
steamed food occasionally is wholesome and economical 
for our hor8iM)f-all-work. 
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CHAITEK II. 

Cruel treatment of ponies-- I'oinU of a pony-— Quantity ainl C50«i 
of fcHHi. 

Maky pemong, bcaidoa thoso who koop a pony for 
drawing a little gig or phaeton, have need of one to draw 
a common cart, to execute the light drill work of a 
market garden, or for jobbing. 

The gn*at iuiprovementii in the construction of all 
wheel carriages, and of roads— but still more so, perhaps, 
the legal exemption from taxes, of horses not exceeding 
twelve hands m height — have led to the very extendea 
increase, in England, of dwarf ponies. These little 
creatures, from the rate of speed frequently required of 
them, and the heavy loads imposed on them, are over- 
driven and over- weigh ted. Some of them, though only 
formed for active movements, and for drawing very light 
weights, are often loaded as if they w^ere strong, full- 
sized homes. 

While I was writing this, a diminutive pony passed 
my window, drawing throe men and two women, at a 
furious rate ; and a short time before, two middle- 
sized dogs rushed along the same road, panting from 
the fatigue of drawing a large man and a woman in 
a cart. Both, especially the latter of these instances, 
were uuquestionaoiy acts of tyrannical cruelty; yet 
this case could plead, until within a recent period^ the 
implied sanction of the Britiah Parliament — the friends 
of humanity in the House of Commons having there 
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failed repeatedly in their efforts to save the dog from 
mich cruelty, except within a prescribed distance of jbhe 
streets of the metropolis. 

The other abuse is the result of a well-intended Act of 
Parliament, which until lately exempted from tax the 
owner of a small pony, when it was not anticipated that 
motives of parsimony, or too rij[^d economy, would lead 
to the substitution of such an animal for a large horse in 
many very severe labours, utterly disproportioned to its 
powers. 

Point M of a Pony, 

The parson in search of a pony to draw a moderate 
load, and for slow work, may find some of the following 
remarks useful to him ; — 

First, as to the form of a pony designed for labour and 
slow draught ; — The legs aud posterns should be short, 
the ribs and quarters round and full, the chest broad and 
open, and the couples short. 

As the breadth of the body is not, like its height, 
taxable by the statute,* the buyer should avail himself 
of the legal oinisMion on this ])oint, and take all the 
latitude allowed ; if the limbs be strong in proportion, 
the breadth and weight of the bmly cannot be too great. 
If, on the eontran', the pony be wanted for activity and 
easy labour, its syumietrical proportions must be attended 
to, which are pn*tty nearly those, in miniature, of a hand- 
some, well-bred horse : but, in all cases, a compact, well- 
limb^ ponv is the most serviceable sort, — a loosely-made, 
long-legge<!, cat- hammed one is bad for any purpose. 

Quantify and tost of P'ood, 

We have now to coiurider a matter of very practical 
moment, vix., tjuantity and cost (at the present rates) 
of food neoeattiy tor a pony twelve hands high. 

* It Is to h« notievd that this sms written befvre ih« iHersUoo 
of the Uw. 
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8uppoaing it to bo fed entirely on Imy and oats, I 
think that t^'o-thirds of the Government oliowanco for 
cavalr}' horses is sufiicient for n poiyr of the above siee. 
That allowance is, 1 believe, 12 th. of hay, 12 !h. of oats, 
and 6 ft. of straw, for twenty-four hours. The cavalry 
horses generally are in excellent ctmdition on this allow* 
ance, and J may infer, that 8 ft. of oats and 8 ft. of hay 
are sufficient for the stomach of a little pony. The regu- 
larity of feeding hours, and the frcqucncv of wisping and 
brushing them, have no doubt a considerable inlluence 
on the condition of cavalry horses, but a pony may bo at 
least as regularly and as well groomoci, and in most cases 
08 regularly fed. . 

Supposing a pony, then, to connumo 8 ll». of oats per 
day, at the rate of IBs. per cjunrter, and 8 ft. of hay j)cr 
day, at £3 per ton, the amount wt>uld stand thus — 

Oats, 0 qrs. 1 bushel (of 40 ft.) at 18#. 

per quarter ... .. ... ... £8 4 8 

Hay, 26cwt, at 3#. per cwt. ... ... 3 18 0 

Adil fur shoeing ... ... ... ... 1 10 0 


£13 12 3 

Straw, for litter, will genenilly be provided in oxcbango 
for the manure which it produces. 

But a change of food is desirable, and in some instances, 
decidedly economical ; for in«taiice, during three w inter 
mouths, fume shoots may occasionally bo substituted for 
hay, and this would e licet some saving. 

Again, if straw (cut into chnfT) be given instead of 
bay, a reduction in the above estimate will be effected ; 
but though good straw is better than bad hay, it is to 
be retnembenrd that no straw is equal to good hay. If 
carrots, Swtsdish turnips, Ac., bo procurable at the prices 
at which they are now valued by iormers, and used partly 
instead of oats and hay, there may be another reduction 
obtained in the first estimate. If lucem, vetches, clover, 
c 
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or even ordinary soiling, be purchased (or grown by the 
owner of the pony), at the average rate of h. per pole, 
there will be a verj* considerable saving obtained during 
four 1 onths of the year. Calculating that a pole of such 

E u food would m sufficient for the keep of a pony 
ng six days, the cost would be 2i. a day, or about 
17f. lor one-third of the year— oats being unnecessary 
during that period. If, then, 17s. be entered for four 
months, inst^ of the sum estimated for hav and oats 
during that time, the actual cost of food might be reduced 
to XIO, without taking into consideration the still further 
reductions that may be effected by substituting furao and 
straw ft)r hay. 

If a jobb(T have the privilege of grazing a pony on a 
common, ho will act judiciously iu not availing himself 
of it in the early spring, or in winter: the sour weak 
food wliicli commons in general yield, renders any kind 
of horse uniit for work. 


Tbort* is, however, an advantage which the poor man 
may sometimes derive from the commons in winter for 
his jX)ny. He may shear the young shoots of gorse 
mwing there ; and these, when pounded in a trough, 
become an excellent substitute for hay or chaff— if oats 
be given also— until the blossoming season, when gorse 
becomes unfit food. 
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CHAPTEU III. 

Male and .limiiot dofinad—Foraitfn niul«M — Tempor of mulaa — 
(liH>d <{ualitic>i of tho jennet — Ilow to obtain gao<i mulon and 
jennela. 

The m\ilo i« tlje ofTspring of the male aan and the marc, 
or of the horse and the nhe-anH. In the latter case tlie 
produce is called a jennet for distinction, but it is pro- 
perly a mule. 

Mules among animals, and hybrids among plants, 
being in each instance generated by the intermingling 
of distinct species, so very rarely breed, that th{?y aro 
considered as barn'ii. This order of Providence is to 
prevent the iiiultiplu’tttion of endless and confused va- 
rieties, which otherwise would come into existence: 

God made the beast of tlje earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and everything that creepetb upon 
the earth aft er hu kind*' 

Mules were thought fit animals to bear princes in the 
days of the Jewish kings; David commanded Solomon 
to ride upon his own mule,” when the latter was about 
to be anointed king. 


Foreign Mules. 

Very fine mules were brought into England from 
Italy in former times, when prelates of the Church of 
Eome came over and wished to ride the easy-going and 
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»afe ftnimaU to wliich tliey had been accustomed in their 
own land. 

The luxurious in ridin^^, who like what is smooth iu 
gait and secure iu foot, have always found the move- 
ments of a trained mule pleasurable. 


UurfuJnrMS of Mules. 

In mountainous countries, or wherever cart-roads arc 
wanting, the mule is especiallv valuable for currying 
pack-loads. In the neighbourhoods of the Alps and 
x^rene<*8, very large and fine mules are kept Ibr the 
pur|)ose of canying Indies and gentlemen up and down 
the long, high, and dangerous passes whicli the horse 
could not safely traved over ; and they seldom or never 
miss their footing, unless completely broken down by 
extreme old ago and hard usage. 

The burners and hawkers of charcoal in tlic w<‘8t of 
France convey great (juantities of it to very distant 
places on the backs of these strong and hardy animals, 
and they are used for similar purposes commonly in 
8pain and other countries. 

In the late Crimean war, great numbers of very fine 
mules were jpunrhased for conveying the military stores 
of the nllieci armies, and tliey ofti*n bore hardships of 
Yarious kinds under which the nobler horse perished. 


Tet7t^>tr of Mnlts. 

Alules, unfortunately fof themselves, have the reputa- 
tion of being \icious and treacherous, and art* treated 
acconlingly. To this tn'atroent, no doubt, much of their 
ill-conduct is due ; they are often rendered very danger- 
ous by ft svstem of management which leads them to lift 
up their hheh against their oppressors. W c mismanage 
them when young, encourage them in their tendencies 
to tricks or stubbornness, as the donkev is so often 
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taught to be ob:itinate» aud then com plain of the 

reimlls, though occAsioiiod by our own tolly. 

On the continent, mules are not often vicious ; tlioy 
are, on the contrary, tractable. 

Yet the natunil disposition of the mule is very inferior 
to tliat of tbo horse ; it has neither the docility of the 
horse, nor the capability of attuchinent to its master 
wliich the horse so fretiuently evinces. 

A nmu who has children about him would not net 
prudently in keeping a mule, unless one? of very tried 
ebaraeter and habits ; but there are many cases in whieli 
the hardihood and strength of a mule, which is mom 
easily kept in good condition than a horse, render it the 
preferable aiiimal. 


Good QuolUieM of the Jett net. 

A good j^mnot in far pn’ferable to a pony for slow car 
work ; tliough much Hinaller than a uiiile t>f average him,?, 
it is more capable of labour than a pony of small size, 
and much more durable. Besides, it lias much of the 
disposition of tlie parent liorM*, coiidjined with the con- 
stitutional vigour and patient temper of the healthy, 
long-lived os.**. The owner of a largo and good slic-ass 
does not act wisely in brecnling ass-foals from her ; he 
would find it much more beneficial to rear jennets, 
whether for his own use or for sale. The value? of the 
!att4T, at tliree years old, would be at least ten times 
greater than that of the former. 


/low to obtain good Male* and JnvneU. 

To obtain large aud handsome mules, the mare should 
be of a large breed, well-proportioned, witli rather small 
limbs, a m<Klerate nized liead, and a good forehand } and 
xUe ass sboidd bo of the large Spanish breed. 

To obtain the best jennets, the ass should be very 
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hrge, BtroDg, and good in draught ; and tbo|hone[8mall, 
compact, and yet of active form. - 

Xlie natund age of the mule is double that of the 
hone. With kind treatment in all respects, he ought to 
live forty years. But in very advanced life, when the 
teeth decay, as in the instance of the horse, soft food 
should be given to him in very liberal proportions. 
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CHAin'KU IV. 

Dovcription of luwoti in tbo - Kentucky amt — Tho aam and pony 

comparwi — Hard treatment of Uic awi — It# intclligcnco- Ori^jin 
of the aa« in EnglantI 'n»e colonel’K donkey — Breeding and 
feeding of i 

WniT an ass that fellow is! Witl\ tho word a»8 are 
associated tho ideris of extreme stupidity, lolly, and 
obstinacy; yet these tjualities, however justly they may 
apply to many two-legged creatures, are very unfitirly 
attributed to that four-legged species of the horse genus 
distinguished by the learned as equu* ai^inus, or horsc- 
oss. 


Description of Asses in tho Dast, 

This despised and ill-ust d drudge was first introduced 
into our part of tho world from Asia, where, in its state 
of freedom, it is by no means an insignificant animal 
We read in tho book of Job (xxxix. 7.) of tho ass ns 
disregarding “ tho crying of the driver and as to their 
swiftness in the East, in their wild state, wo are infonned 
by travellers, that the best horses cannot equal them 
in speed; indeed, their Hebrew name expresses ibis 
quality. A prophet indicates tho acuteness of their 
perceptions, w licro ho describes them as ** snuffinp tho 
wind like dragons.”* We know from Scripture history 
that men of rank used to ride upon asses. The thirty 

* Jenmmh xir. 
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sons of Jair, am of tiie judges of Isne^ rode ap(m tliiftj 
••• colts whimtbe^wcuttoSidbDbisterjiislaeemt^ 

Ofcr which tbiy jodkisUy pfcaided; and another judge, 
we are told, sent out forty and thirty nephews on 
** three score and ten asa colts,*’ as it was not until the 
time of the warlike kings of Israel that chariots and 
horses superseded the use of the ass. What would be 
thought now if our judges, or even oar lawyers* derks, 
were to travel on cireuit, from town to town, mounted on 
asses f However, if we had never seen horses, we should 
probably think asses beautiful and excellent; but the 
iuperior beauty, strength, and ileetneas of the horse and 
of the mule (which is also superior to the ass) bare ren- 
dered the ass unfashionable. Tlie comparison degrades 
him i he is considered, not in himself, but relaring to the 
horse ; we forget that he is an ass, that he has all the 
qualities of his nature, all the gifts annexed to bis spe- 
dbii and think only on the figure and (joalities of the 
horse which are wanting in him, and which it would be 
improper for him to have.** 


The breed of asses common in the East, has always 
been larger and stronger than tlie degenerate kind which 
we poasess. There is no reason to doubt that the account 
given of them by Dr. Buaaell, a pbysioian residing at 
Alejm in tlie laat century, is correct at the present day : 
— ’*%oee intended for the saddle bear a high price ; 
they are tall, delicately-limbed, go swiftly in an easy 
pace or gallop, and are very sure-footed ; are fed 
and dream with the same care as horses. The bridlee 
are oroamented with fringe and comicea, or amill shells ; 
and the aaddle, which is broad and easy, is coveted wi^ 
afinecaipet.** Another writer says <tf^Aiibiaa ass: — 
** White asaea are eatcemed for their rarity, and only 
obtainable penona of wealth and distine&im, aa we 
eoidaetoe nom this p a aaa ge of Zediariah : * Speak ye 
thaS ride on wlala aweai ye th^ rit in judgment* ** 
White amea «e sriD veiy me. 
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A Am* 

Hie Amcoieint have taken great pains to propagate a 
fine breed of awee. Ci^tain MiunTat sair qiWdid 
asm in Kentacky, of whkb some were fifteen wad mx- 
teen hands high. These had been obtained by crossing 
the Spanish breed with tlie Maltese. Ue has related as 
hidU that a celebrated jack^ called ** Waitiofi" was sold 
in Kentnckr tor £1,000; that £600 was asked for a 
two*TearH>ld jack, and £280 retosod tor a yearling 
finmue. It is no w^onder then that this distinguished 
aotoor riionld have informed us that ** never in his life 
before had he felt so much respect for donkeys.** 

Why should not the donki^ be as much an object of 
eooaideration in our United Kingdom aa in Kentucky F 
Whatever ia worth having, ia worth having good. Horses, 
esttle, sheep, swine, and even ponlti^,* have been brought^ 
in this country, to a great degree or perfection, by careful 
crosatng and judicious management : our original cow was 
a little animm, yet in some varieties of the tribe, abo is 
gigantic in her proportioxu^ and ezcelleiit in all her qua* 
Uuea : our breeSb of the Img tribe have been rendered 
bes^tift^ by contrast with the frightful, iU-sha^ swine 
of Beigtttm and France, whieh sbowa what may be accom* 

E lished in the improvement of any domestic animals by 
Oman care. Though the ass, in our motat and gloomy 
dimatss, might never equal in vivacity and intelligence its 
foreign relatives of more sunny olunatet, it might be 
wonmnfitliy improved both in sise and strength. The 
asses first imjmrted toom Spdn into Kentucky did not 
ezoeed fourteen hands in height, and yet their progeny 
became mndi taller. 

it may be asked, is aa ass worth all this care and 
conmdmationF Is not a pony a much more destraUe 
and nselbl animal f Is it not swifter, stronger, mote 
docile, better calcnlaled for cotts|N», torm, or gsiden 
labour tbrni tbe sliiggish donkey F Hnie^to tbm who 
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can afford to pay the higher price of a pony, and support 
the greater expense of its this animi^ is by far the 
more desirable of the two in many cases; yet, under 
certain circumstances, the donkey is preferable; it is 
less liable to sickness and is much longer-lired, under 
ordinary treatment, than the pony, and it may be pur- 
chased for the merest trifle — for what a poor man may 
afford without difliciilty. It is more us^ul for many 
purposes than the pony ; for instance, a donkey is more 
safe for carrying children or invalids on its b^k. as it 
zunther stumbles nor is disposed to run away. Ponies 
could not endure the daily laoour and scanty fare to which 
donkeys are subjected, whether in drawing the poor 
man's load from place to place, or bearing on its back 
heavy ladies, or panniers full of children, m their sum- 
mer excursions at spas and bathing places. Their patient 
endurance under many privations, while it renders 
them objects of compassion, shows their capability of 
usefulness. 

A donkey of my acquaintance has been drawing from 
a villago to a market town, three miles distant, every 
ilay and back again (Sundays excepted) during many 
years, a large, covcrtHl market-cart. This animal, now 
about twenty years old, is left standing in the streets of 
tho toism to which it daily goes, without even the pro- 
tection of an old sack thrown over its loins, when a storm 
of rain or hail is beating pitilessly upon it. A benevolent 
lady allows the owner of this hard- worked animal to 
turn it into her straw' yard on its return home in the 
arening, and its crib is not, I believe, without bay too, 
suppli^ by her ; but as to oats, carrots, potatoes, or any 
of these uniuual dainties which an ass is not without 
the capability of enjoying, they are never bestowed on 
this particular ass as a reward for its labour. 1 doubt 
if even s thistle, which any ass would consider a luxtOT, 
is ever called for this ass by the boy who shares its daily 
companionship. Yet this long-eared drudge, who, white 
unm the carty cannot be persuaded to move, except at 
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a solemn and care-worn pace, is no sooner freed from the 
vehicle, and mounted by the boy, than he kicks up his 
heels— after an uncouth fashion of his own — and canters 
away* briskly to tho farm-yard, where bis dinner and 
supper (in one meal) await him. Perhaps, however, 
another motive than that of hunger tends to make him 
move so quickly : a crow d of urchins is generally at his 
heels, pursuing him and his rider with slionts, in the 
hope tnat the latter may be flung, in which they are 
always disappointed. Now', this is tho sort of trt*atment 
which nine asses out of ten receive : boys, who are 
naturally inclined to cruelty and the exercise of a tyran- 
nical temper over tho brutes formed for our use — but 
not to be abused by us — take especial pleasure in tor- 
menting the patient, but yet intelligent and lively ass, 
who, if not heart-broken bv oppression, quickly loams 
tricks in his owm defence. 1 once possessed an excellent 
donkey of great sagacity. Ho quietly drew a cart under 
the guidance of any hoy, but no one could ride him 
except one lad, who lm<l taught him to throw every 
other individual who might mount hin» for sport or ex- 
periment. This ass would quietly let any one got on 
nis back, but tho person w'as no sooner s<>ated, than he 
was tumbled over the head of tho donkey, who had the 
trick of putting his nose on tho ground and lifting up 
his hind part, so that it was impossible for tho rider to 
avoid being throw n ; yet ho never played this trick upon 
his teacher, show ing in this a good deal of intelligence. 
The ass, in truth, nosseswa much instinct and sagacity. 
If at liberty, to show tho acuteness of his senses, he 
seeks shelter at the approach of rain ; he shakes and 
waves his ears, and by a restlessness of body, shows that 
a change in tho atmosphere of an unpleasant nature to 
bis feelings is occurring — and the old adage— 

time to cock your hay or corn 
When the oW donkey Mosra bU hom/*- 

is BO doubt founded on experience. Has a donkey no 
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Bexisibirities ? does be not crinji^e when he sees the 
cudgel nused to strike him, as if knowing the useless- 
ness of resUtnnce, be neither kicks nor bites. ? lie is 
naturallj docile and plajful in bis temper with those 
who treat him kindly, though from bad management bo 
is apparently obstinate, ilis training is different from 
that of otl)er beasts of burden ; instead of being taught 
gradually to carry a weight on his back, or draw a cart, 
he is started off at once w ith a boy on his back, armed 
with a cudgel, wlio lugs at the bridle — rudely forced 
between the jaws of the little aniimil — as if he knew the 
use of it instinctively, or forced between the shafts of a 
car,*whicli lie is expected to draw as kindly as if be were 
used to it : if he uoes not move on, he is cudgelled for 
not knowing what to do, under circumstances quite new 
to him. Iusk*ad of blows on the neck, or head, or ears 
which are particularly sensitive, he often rtHieives, as a 
variety of autioyance, kicks on his ribs : and it is need- 
less to say that either system of punishment is os inju- 
dicious as it is cruel ; the ass is rendered obstinate by 
it. If men and boys would consider how differently 
treated they liad in their days of inexperience, they 
would not be so unjust and unreasonable as to expect 
that a donkey should, in training, be treated so dif- 
ferently from a horse — merely beaiuse he has had the 
misfortune to be born n donkey. They, like true bullies, 
take liberties with this unresisting animal which they 
would not, under similar circumstances, venture to take 
with a horse or mule. The donkey really deserves to be 
a pet, as he sometimes is with benevolent {>ct^ns. 

I knew a very old French gentleman who had been 
on© of the stindvom of the army which accom|>anied 
Napoleon to liussia. In his old age, instead of keeping 
a prancijig charger, he chose to ride a donkey. I 
sometimes watched this aged colonel — sucii was his rank 
— as be pruned the vines and other wall-fruit trees in 
his garden ; now and then ho would go up to a sleek 
happy -looking donkey — for which tliere was a nice pad- 



dock and a Rtable, and pat it on tlio back, in a mannc'r 
which showed that there was a delightful understanding 
between them. The old gentleman would often ex- 
change liis white cotton nightcap and garden jacket for 
a hat and coat, and ride Neddy — I am w'rong, Napoleon 
we called him — to a farm which he possessed about three 
miles distant. That was a happy donkey, for though ho 
had frequently to carry a licavy man a few miles, ho 
had nothing else to do — and was always well-fed and 
g^roomed. It was, inde<‘d, pleasant to see Napoleon, 
when discn«uinbered of the saddle, roll himself on the 
gravelled yard, not as if ho was weary or wanted to 
relievo himself from any irritation of skin, or meant to 
reproach his master for not using enrry-corab and brush, 
but simply from excess of happiness. 

A few practical remarks will be suOicient as tho 
economy of keeping an ass under circumstances which 
render a pony less desirable. 

The ass breeds at two years old, arid if care bo taken 
to procure a larg<! rlescription of innlo and female, there 
is no good reason why any person, having a few acres of 
land, might not annually brt'cd some asses, which would 
sell for a price much above the ordinary one of the 
diminutive creature we usually hoc. The cottage farmer 
can always hire out a shc-ass, when giving milk, to somo 
invalid, who would willingly pay for the milk which is so 
highly prizt'd for its sanitary qualities. It is hard to 
estimate correctly the expense of feeding an ass ; but 
doubtless much less than half the cost of keeping a j)oriy 
— on the economical system suggested in tho cha[)ter 
on pony-keeping— would be sulHcicuit. Poimded lurze, 
before the blossoms appear, are excellent for donkeys, 
and a largo carrot or two daily would bo one of its 
greatest luxuries. But in this respect, any of tlio or- 
dinarv garden roots are excellent ; fr<?8h chopped straw 
would answer as fodder, if hay were scarce, except for ati 
ass yielding milk, when every kind of succulent food 
should bo given, as it is to her unwise and cruel not to 
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feed an animal while ginn;; milk and rearing a young 
one, on auck food as tends to the secretion of milk, 
and to the maintenance of her bodily strength. Thistles 
and various weeds are always agreeable to the ass, 
aud can be obtained for die trouble of collecting 
them, animal is more cleanly in its habits than 
the ass; it must have clear water, which it sips very 
delicately, never putting the nose, like a thirsty horse, 
into the water, though the reason of this peculiarity is 
not very rationally accounted for by the supposition that 
it is afraid of the shadow of its long ears in the water. 

It is to be wished that a large race of donkeys were 
bred, instead of the small ones which may be purchased 
for twenty or thirty shillings, In such case, the owners 
would probably treat them better than they do at 
present. A hawker or pedlar has not a sufficiently 
strong motive of self-interest for taking care of an 
aiuma! which ho knows he can replace for a very trifling 
sum. If a donkey wert' worth £3 or £4, instead of £1 
or £2 at the utmost, we should have exjiectations of its 
being bt'tter ftnl,— and less abused in ever}" way, and of 
living out its natural {leriod of thirty years — whether in 
the labours of a cottage farm, the servii'e of a pedlar or 
liawker, or in any other sort of constant labour. 
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CilAlTEK V. 

CoW'kccping — What breed doairable^ -Mauagcniont— Ileariuj; of 
the calf F'ceding '’'reatment of the ct)w when ctmfiiied in the 
bowse Milking —rhiirning and butter making 'rho dairy-room 
— (Junl and ciout«<l cream Choice making- American cheese — * 
f iertnaii oheeac. 

WukT Ia tlio beet breed for dairy purpoiw's ? ia a tjuea- 
tioii which »ug*T;t’«ts it«elf nt the commencement ot our 
Hubjecl. No j)OHitive and direct reply can be given to it, 
becau»i‘ local circumstances, a« to the ipialilies ol‘ pnstur- 
age, the climate, shelter, the means available for liousc* 
feediiig, and tbe amount of money which tho purchaiier 
of a cow may have at his disposal, must determine the 
question. As the Jasi point, it is evident that one 
man may Ihj able to buy a lirst-nite cotv at a high price, 
while another can only atford to pay a very small sum for 
what must be in ibis cmi) an inferior animal. 

Where suiiieicncy of food can be supplied, whotlier in 
house or in pastun?, the Durham, or short-horn breed, is 
probably the best that can be named, as it fully combines 
m itsclt all those qualities that are desirable in a cow for 
dairy purposes and for the shambles afterwards. This 
bre^ comes into profit, too, at a very early age, and is 
remarkably gentle. 

The Ayrsnire, Hereford, Devon, and Suffolk, have 
their high pretensions also, and deservedly. 

The Jersey, or Alderney, as the same breed is also 
called, is excellent for giving milk ; but being a native of 
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a milder climate tlian oura, it is not suited to the north- 
ern parts of our islands, unless warmly housed during 
tho greater part of the year. 

For elerated situations and free pasturage, the im- 
prored Kerry and the Kyloe are to bo recommended. 
Of foreign breeds, the Dutch are celebrated for giving 
abundant milk. 

The gooil points of a milch cow arc understood by 
every iudgo of dairy cattle ; and cows, whose portraits 
would be ugly, are oflen tho best for profit. A lady, who 
manages her dairy admirably, in the north of Ireland, 
informs me, in her agreeable manner, that she has “ one 
dear, ugly, old Irish cow, who gives beautiful rich milk 
and plenty of butter; and that her seven kine, though 
they cannot boast of higher lineage than that of being 
third [or fourth cousins of a respcctiible Ayrshire race, 
produce more milk than some of tho most aristocratic 
cows in her neighbourhood.** 


Mana^emeni. 

The proper treatment of a cow is of more consequence 
than her ancestry and appearance (though these are 
important considerations also) ; and the adage, “ hand- 
some is that handsome does,** is as applicable to a cow 
as to a human being. The plain-looking cow who gives 
much and rich milk, and is gentle under the milker’s 
haudf is surely preferable to the beauty who yields a 
lesser quantity, and >;iiU possibly, in a capricious mood, 
kiek the pail, and spill the milk which h.*is been drawn 
from her by a milkmaid in fear and trembling. A good 
cow is a fortune to a poor person ; but the best may be 
spoiled br mismanagement. 

I shall begin with the treatment of a cow from the- 
time of her calving. Immediately afterwards, a warm 
bran mash, or a drink of oatmeal and water, should be 

r m to her, and during three or four days this should 
slightly wanned ; after her recovery, one oib^oike a 
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daj uiil be good for her, eaptH^Ally if iliero be a waul of 
rich, succulent, green food, 

dwelled teats are often troubleaomo : these may be 
itMiuccd by frequent rubbing with a hot fomentation of 
bran and water, and if they should become chapped, from 
the induences of the weather or other causes, they should 
be gently touched with Flort'uce oil, elder ointment, or 
any mild unctuoos matter. 


Jiearittg of the Calf 

The calf, if it is t<* be reared and not vealcd^ should be 
allowed t«) suck the oow ft»r the first two days only ; it 
must bt< immediately taught to drink new milk from the 
pail, as tho early sc^paratiou of tlio mother and her ofl- 
spring pr<»ventH the former from becoming restless or 
unwilling to yield her milk ti) tho hand. 

Every duiry-mnid how to iimke a calf drink by 

wetting a finger in the milk, and putting it into the calf's 
mouth, whieli .^he nt tlie same time plunges into tho pail. 
The calf will very soon learn to drink without sucking 
even a wisp of hay, which is sonutimos substituted for 
u finger. 

By measuring the quantity of milk which a calf gets, 
then* can bo no mistaKO ns to tho allbwauco of nourish- 
ment it recoivcfs. For tho first week, a calf of ayerago n'viv 
will require a full quart of new milk, moming and even- 
ing ; double that allowance in tho second week, and four 
quarts every morning and evening in tho third week ; 
then three pints of warm oatmeal gruel at each time of 
feeding may bo put into cold skim-milk, and mdually 
the warmth should be diminished until the drink may bt' 
given quite cold. At ten weeks* old, tbo allowance of 
gruel may be stopped, and the milk reduced nearly to 
water (which will be tbo better for having fresh hay 
boiled in it), for the calf will then begin to eatJbran ; and 
at fourteen weeks* old, it will pick tender green food. 

D 
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CalYes are often reared with leea milk than ia here 
stated to be necessary ; but it is no true economy to 
stint them in their fo^, for no animal, ill- nourished in 
its early days, becomes large and vi^rous ; if the calf bo 
of a large or valuable breed, it would be more decidedly 
** penny wise and pound foolish to do so. 

By the method above recommended, and for which 
Mr. Cramn, of Lewes, obtained a medal from the Board 
of Agriculture, there is no reduction of butter, except a 
little for the first three weeks. 

Mr. Cramp givc's a sufficient reason for not allowing 
the calf to run with the cow ; “ by doing so, she is totally 
spoiliKl for milk that season ; for she cannot be regularly 
milked, and w hat the calf does not suck must dry away 
and cause a contraction in the udder, which may ever 
afterwards be an injury, e8|)ecially if it be the first calf. In 
this case, every care ought to be taken to draw the milk in 
order to expand the udder ; for w ant of which, many a 
valuble cow is s{>oiled for the dairy, and can never after- 
wards be msdo what she would have been if proper atten- 
tion had been given at first. 

Feeding, 

The milch cow should be always well fed, but not with 
very fattening food.* If she be limited in her food before 
calnng, and allowed to become thin, the full-feeding 
alWrwards must re[mir the waste which her body has un- 
depone before it goes to form the milk secretions. 

The feeding of a milch cow throughout the year, if 
economy be regarded, should be in bouse. It is an ad- 
mitted fact, that one acre under roots and artificial 
gr aa a es will go as far as three in pasture. Persons to 
whom economy is indifierent, and who have sweet pas- 
ture for a cow, will certainly obtain fixun her, on that 
pasture, milk and butter of better flavour throughout the 
gracing season, than if she were fed on artifical food and 
confined ; she, too, will enjoy a happier life, ruminating 
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(clwwing tbo cud) under the shade of a spreading tree ; 
but if three cows can be kept bv the latter system instead 
of one — more especially on a small piece of land — eo<y 
nomy and common sense demand their confinemenlt 
Beeides, cows at pasturt^ fft»quently feed on woods, such 
as crow’s* foot, or on the leares of the ash-tree, which im- 
part a detestable taste to milk and butter. 

If, however, milch cos's be kept at grass, it is a good 
plan to allow them constantlv a little fresh soft Imv, which 
prevents scouring, especially at an early period of the 
season ; and if they be coniined and fed on sueculent 
aiiitieiai grasses, some hay may be occasionally n<*ces- 
wiry to prevent the purgative etfects of the grt'on food. 
The average weight of vetches, clover, and such green 
food for a cow, is about eiglity j>ounds per day. 

From the lit of May to the 1st of November, she 
should be fed upon various successions of green food, 
and the more Yaru*d the better. When the grasses have 
been mown for thu last time and consumed, the fresh 
leaves of raltle-heet and cabbage (the latter in small 
<|uantitie«, lest they should flavour the milk) will sup- 
ply her with food until root crops are n*aily for use. 
These are given with most advantage, either steamed or 
boiled, or at least scalded with liot water, and chopjied 
up* and mixed with chaff, bran, or meal, and always 
with a sprinkling of salt, wdiich promotes digestion. 
Though Irtish wheaten or oaten straw' is gOf)d for 
COW'S in winUT, wlicn they are dry, if ficeximpanied with 
8w'edi»h turnips or some other nutritious food in mode- 
rate quantities, it is not to be recommondcHl for a cow' 
when giving milk ; she should then have sweet and 
tender hay. 

Tlie quantity of roots given daily to a milch cow, from 
November to Slay, may ne stated at 42!b. of maogoldsy 
tiOii. of Swedish turnips, or 28 Jb. of |>otatoes per day. 
When roots are given to a cow in their niw' state, they 
should be cut into thin slices, as angular pieces occasion 
the danger of choking. To guard against such an acci- 
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dent, a rope, bound round with leather to stiffen it, 
should be lu the cow-house, to be passed down the throat 
m case of an obstruction ; or, if this be not at hand, a 
fiexible whip-handle may be used. 

Green clorer or tares are apt, when taken cyeedily, to 
cause cows to bo blown or haven, one of the most 
dangerous things that can happen, — it is soon known 
by the swelling of the stomach and the uneasiness of the 
animal. Immediate measures of relief must be adopted : 
a table spoonful of hartsboni in water will prooably 
disped the lixed air: if not, it will be necessary for a 
skilful person to let out the fixed air from the stomach, 
by introducing the point of a penknife : if no person be 
at hand to do this, the cow should be kept moving until 
assistance comes, and not suffered to lie down, for, from 
that state she would probably never rise again. 

But ** prevention is better than remedy it is wiser 
to guard against the entrance of fixed air into the cow’s 
stomach than to depend upon any means for letting it out ; 
therefort*, clover and lucern, and such like food, should 
be cut some hours before it is used, in order to let tht* 
air escape, and it should be given in small quantities at a 
time, — indeed, food of any succulent kind should bo 
supplied in very moderate quantities, and w ith intervals 
of two hours between each time of feeding. 

Treatment of the Coir trhen confned in home. 

A cow, in confinement, reauires much hand-rubbing, 
to keep her skin in a healtuy state and prevent the 
annoying irritation in it, which, without such care, she 
would suffer from high feeding and want of open air 
and exercise; she should, tbcrefon% be curried and 
brushed. This grooming will have the best effects on 
her health ; inde^, if it were only for appearance sake, 
this attention to cleanliness is called for. The flanks of 
a oow become daily clotted writh the dirt in which she 
almost inTariably lura, especially w hen fed upon snceulent 
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food, and the adhetiion of this matter to her skin is 
abominable in itself, and disgraceful to the cow-keeper. 
A cutaneous heat is apt to attack well-fed, cloeely*oon- 
dned cows, and fattening cattle particularly ; but con- 
stant grooming is the beat preventive of it. The animal 
shows its satisfaction at having its skin rubbed smartly 
and frequently, and the labour thus expenthnl in pnv 
moting toe airoulation of her blood and assisting the old 
hair to give way to the new, is well repaid in the improved 
condition of the cow. 


Milk my. 

The hours of milking should be very regular, and 
generally once in twedve hours, this time being neces- 
sary for the duo st'cretion of the milk ; some <x>ws, how- 
ever, have such a flow of milk for the first thnn? months 
after calving, and more especially in the months of May, 
June, and July, when succulent food is abundant, oa to 
require to be milked three times a day : the milk of such 
i'ows, however, loses in richness ns it gains in quantity \ 
but for u pc^rsou who sells new milk and makes no 
butter, a milch cow of this kind is ver\' valuable. If any 
portion of the milk of such a cow should be used for 
Dutter-inakiug, it should be that which is milked in tlie 
moniing after the night’s secretion. The lady to whom 
reference has before been made, is in the habit of having 
her cows milked three times a day for the first ttirce 
mouths after calving; and three of them yield about 
twenty-four quarts per day, the others about twelve or 
fourteen quarts, but the milk of these is exceedingly 
rich, and they probably are as valuable for buttor- 
makiiig as those that give double the quantity of millu 
There are ^ood authorities, it must be admitted, for fre- 
quent milking, provided the intervals are regular, on the 
supposition frequent milking gives additional ten- 
dency to the secretion of milk, but undoubtedly the 
luiyraewwt Quality will bo deficient in milk that tuui not 
been twelve hours collecting in the udder. 
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As to the operation itself of milking, the late 
Cobbettls obsen’ations are excellent : ** Cows should be 
milked dean. Not a drop, if it can be avoided, should 
be left in the udder. It has been proved that the 
half-pint which conies out hut has twelve times, I think 
it is, as much butter in it as the half-pint that comes 
out ^rs/. The udder would seem to be a sort of milk- 
pau in which the cream is uppermost, and of course 
comes out last, seeing that the outlet is at the bottom. 
But besides this, if vou do not milk clean, a cow will 
give less and less milk, and would become dry much 
sooner than she ought.’* 


Churning and Butter^making, 

Some persons churn their milk and cream together; 
others the cream alone. The lady who has favoured us 
with the details of her practice has been in the habit of 
churning every day, and with a produce of butter at 
each churuing, in the proportion of nine to Um pounds 
from every fllteen gallons of milk, from April to October, 
and every other day beyond tliat perioa until towards 
spring. 

The quantity of milk which a cow will give through- 
out eleven months of the year is very variable, but no 
cow can ho t^onsidered a good one which does not give, 
with fair kcH*ping, eight quarts per day. A cow should 
be alioweti to go dry from six weeks to about a month 
before calving ; w henever the milk has a saltish taste, it 
is a proof that she should be milked no longer. Where 
a aingle cow is kept, it is better to chum the cream only 
emee a week. 

When a suibcient quantity of cream is collected, it 
should be put into a churn of suitable sise and good 
mechanical oonstruction, by which . the butter may be 
eeparatbd in a very short time firom the oream. In cold 
weather, it is iieee«»ary to warm the chum by pouring 
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boiling water into it aomo minutea before it ia uaod—tlu' 
water, of courae, ia to be thrown out before either milk 
or cream ia put in it : thia ia better than heating the 
milk itaeif. If the dairy be kept auiBcieutly warm, with 
a pan of clear charcoal, thcro will bo no diltlculty in 
the churning ; but without some artificiai wirmto in 
frosty weather, creajn will not yield butter oxcc^t with 
great loss of time and labour, and both may bo vain. In 
hot weather, on the contrary, the particles of butter, 
from being toil soft, cannot he collected together from 
the cream, which it is often diflicult to cool. \Vhen the 
churning ia ovtr, the butter should be nut into cold 
spring-water, with a little salt in it, in order to clear it 
from every drop of milk, and it will requiri' to bo well 
worked with a wooden ^puon or a clean naud. 


Tht} i)airy*JRoom, 

It remains only to !><» added, that a dairy and all its 
uU'nsils ought to bo kept in a p<‘rfectly clean state ; that 
it should have a cool aspect, and not communicate by a 
door with a sleopiiig-room or a kitchen, lest the milk be 
thereby tainted. The churn, after bidng used, should be 
Bcaldi^ and ex{>omi to tlu* sun or air, and the cloth used 
for straining the milk regularly rinsed and dried. 


Ourd^ and (Jloutrd Cream, 

Fresh curd is delicious in summer: it is prepared by 
mixing a little rennet with cream or milk, which causes 
them to curdle. Cream produces the more luxurious 
curd, but milk-curd, which is more common and eco- 
nomical, is also, when eaten with sugar and milk, or 
cream, a great delicacy. 

The Devonshire clouted cream is remarkably jjood for 
the tea-table, and for making butter. What is called 
clouting is effected in the following manner : — Put ten 
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or twelve quarto of new milk, which has stood twelve 
hotini in the cooler, into a tin or earthen pan, placed on 
an iron plate heated gentlj by a furnace, or over a stove, 
on which it should remain until the cream has completely 
risen ; when the milk under the cream shows symptoms 
of boding, remove the pan to a cool place ; skim the new 
clouted cream when quite cold, and put it into a chum 
or a wide open vessel, in which it can be stirred b^r a 
stick, having a wide blade at bottom. By tlius working 
the above quantity of cream, ten or twelve pounds of the 
best butter irill be obtained in a much shorter time than 
if the cream were some days gathering. 


Checte^making, 

This it with many cow^koepers a part of regular dairy 
work ; but so much depends on the qualities of the pas- 
turage, or food of whatever kind on which cows are 
nourished, on the number of cows kept, the temperature, 
season of the year, condition of the dairy and all its 
utensils, that it is difiicult to describe accurately all the 
detada of management by which the diU'erent cheeses are 
made. Nor is it necessary ; the actual process of cheese- 
making ill all cases is conducted nearly on the same prin- 
ciples. As a general distinction, it may be stated that 
the very rich cheeses of the first quality are made with 
the morning new mdk, mixed with the cream of the pre- 
ceding oveuiug. The inferior cheeses are made of skim- 
mdk ; and m those of the higher qualities are more or less 
rich atmrding to the proportion of cream added to the 
new milk, so are the skim-milk cheeses more or less poor, 
hard, innatritious and indigestible, as the cream may be 
more or less completely removed. 

MMmg Bmn&i. 

B^ore the prooeas of cheese-making can be commenced, 
rennet must it provided, Tbia well-known subetonoe is 
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ooQtained in the iftoTQtohs of xnilk*fed lambs and calves ; 
t he latter are, however, the usual sources of the supply, 
and the curdling acid contained in either is better toau 
uuy ve^table or mineral acid, because it does not impart 
an unpleasant flavour to the curd or cheese. 

It may not bo amiss to state, that the English and 
Scotch methods of treating the stomach and its contents 
are somewhat different. The English method is to take 
the rennet out of the stomach, wash and fMnupe this, and 
then replace in it the rennet, after it has been well 
washed, wii>ed dr}% and sprinkled with salt ; the curdled 
milk and chyle are washed away, and tho stomach and 
rennet alone arc* rc'taincd. Mr. Aiten, who is a high 
authority on the subject, alluding to tins diflerence, says : 
** So far from throwing aside the curdled milk found in 
the stomach of a cnlf when killed, or washing away the 
chyle, both are in Scotland carefully preserved, and are 
found to tend much to strengthen and enrich the rennet. 
The curdled milk and chyle in the stomach of tlie calf 
form more powerful rennet than can be drawn from tho 
bag alone when these substances are removed. It is the 
chyle formed from tho rennet, or gastric juice mixed with 
the food in the stomach of the animal, that forms tho 
coagulating [K)wer; and it is only from that chyle so 
formed in stomach that the bag becomes impregnated 
with coagulabie matter more than any other of the intes* 
tines of the animal.'* Scotch rennet will do its work in a 
few minutes, whereas rennet preserved on the English 
plan may require two or three hours to curdle the milk, 
and a much smaller quantity also of the former will 
sufEoe, a table-spoonful of the best Scotch rennet biing 
sufficient to coagulate thirty gallons of milk.^ 

The milk being of blood-heat and strained into a fit 
vesi^ a sufficient portion of rennet is to be mixed through 
it : if the milk be too cool, it must be raised to the above 
tempemtnre by putting a little hot water into it, and 


* Rsfsl Cyclopedia, 
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while curdliog, let it be ooTered with a cloth. In about 
twenty minntea the curd will be formed ; then aiit it in 
Tarioui direct ioua with a knife to let the whey separate 
easily from the curd, aud skim the whey off continually 
as it rises. When the curd is as solid as butter, remove 
it — without breaking it, if possible — into a sieve made 
for the purnose, or any vessel suitable for draining, and 
(with a cloth tied over it) press the curd at intervals of 
time gently and gradually with a weight, in order to free 
it from the remaining wliey. The curcl should then be 
cut up into little piect*8 with a cheese-knife (which is an 
implement of peciilwr construction), thoroughly salted, and 
then put into a cheese- vat, (»r mould, pierced with holes at 
the sides and bottom, and pressed heavily, three hours at 
a time every twelve hours (tlie cloths being regularly 
changed), until every drop of milk has oozed away, and 
thecneese is completely consolidated. The after-manage- 
ment consists in sprinkling salt over the cheese and 
keeping it dry, clean, and in a warm place until it is 
su&ciently hardened. 

As to the colouring substances, such as annatto or 
grated cariTit, used for giving a yellow hue to the cheese, 
they are useless at best : some of the stuff used for 
lacquering the outside is decidedly noxious. 

The omy difference in the manufacture of new milk 
and skim-milk cheeses is, that the latter require less care. 
It is satisfactory to know that the keeper of a single cow' 
may make good cheese on a small scale. 

A cream cheese, fresh and well made, is a real luxury. 
The best way of making one is to put the cream in a 
cloth into a small fiat mould, from which the milky matter 
may drain off. With leaves or rushes over it, it can bo 
turned over and pressed with the hands through the 
doth without being touched by them. The temperature 
in which it is kept should be as mudi as possible uniform. 
A cream cheese may be made in a very short time, as 
follows ; — To a pint of cream (warmed) add a little rennet ; 
after it has sto^ for an hour, pot it into a sieve with a 
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clotb Uid under it. After twenty-four hours transfer it 
to a suitiiblo tnouid, and cover it with a wet napkin, on 
which a board is to be moderately pressed. The rennet 
ripens the cheese for eating the second day. 


American Cheese, 

The following is an Ainericiin recipe for a butter-milk 
cheese: — “The contents (butter-milk) of my churn^’* 
says the writer, “ 1 put into a pot, which I hung over a 
slow iirt\ The butter-milk curdled, and the curds sank 
to the bottom of the jktt. I then poureil olf tho whey, 
and worked the curd ast I would other cheese, giving salt 
to the tawte, which was nbt»ut half tho <|UHntity given to 
skim-milk curd. The curd was then put itiio a clean 
coarse cloth, tied tight, and hung from the t'ciling to dry 
fora few weeks, when the eheeso was fit for use. If a 
bit of butter l>e worked into the curd, and tho cheese 
kept for thn'o or four months, it will then bo very 
good.” • 


German Cbee$r. 

Some of the Germans use p()taUK?s in cheoHO-makiug. 
The process is described in tho same periodical, from 
which I take the following abridged report of it 

“ When a sufficient (juantity of mealy potatoes h.ns 
been boiled and become cof>I, {wel them, and reduce them 
to a pulp by bruising. To live pounds of this pulp add a 
pound of sour milk and some salt ; knead the m*iss per- 
lectly, then cover it, and let it stand three or four days, 
accoraing to the temperature of tho weather ; then knead 
it again, and put it into a sic%'<? to drain thoroughly ; let 
it bo dried in the shade ; finally put it in layers into a 
crock, in which it is to remain fihecn days : it will tlien 
be eatable, though its quality will improve with age. 

* Qusrt«r!y Jottrosl of .Agriojlttirr, 
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Botiito Atetetf if ia » ^ ^aee, and peiftoUj 
w w ia da d fbom air, w2l, it ia mi, 1^ ftedb rar maiqr 
tana. tHieae l^re the pem^ adrantage of not 

Momning womv^ataB. The pnportioBa aagr be varied : 
for inatuoe, two parta of cordM nilk maf be pat to 
four parta of polatoea, or four parte of milk to two pi^ 
of poiaioee. boaaekeep« mar make her own triala 

ofSete.” 
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CkmxneHm of Um thm— Improved or l>bh]l«3^--8oiiitidcm 

-"Owiriott ■Blaoiftwxt • Ago — Go«talioii.<-»Hiieiig«moitfc ol Uio 
lo«b»--Cnit> fbr Ikt toottr in Innbii. 

Tu sheep is one of the gentlest of the animals which 
Clod has created for Uie foM and clothing of man. 1%ia 
efcetnre is useful to us in tarious wajs. Its flesh feeds 
ns ; its milk produces cheese ; its fat, oesidts the uses hi 
oodke^, supplies us with candles and ointments, and 
tnaterials for soap ; its wool clothes us, and serves for 
bedding, carpeting, and otlier articles of furniture, and 
aflbrds employment to multitudes of men, women, and , 
chiUren, in various trades, and amusement to ladies who 
delight in knitting, netting, end rug-work. Ba important 
are the uses to which the fleecy covering of a aheep ia 
eottvmftihle, ^lat the Srapera* Company originally in- 
tended to adopt this motto: — ram, no lamb| no 
aheep, no woo) ; no wool, no woolman | no woolmao, no 
fsfmmi no spinner, no weaver; no weaver, no d^h; 
no doth, no dmiar ; no dothiar, no dotb-worker, fuller, 
tudkmr, ahetrman, or draper/* The milk and dmese of 
aheep ecmstitute in manY eountriea a dtief artide of 
^hmma food. Even the norns, which in acme farie^ 
are eommon to both idea, are uaefol to the button- 
maktr; ^ue ia extracted from the trotters, and the akin 
m nm for pardbmmit, bod(4nndli^ gloree, and other 
pura oae a Isr wtndi km^mr is uaeAuT 
In a nraelied mid brief aketdbi iudi as this is doiigs^ 
to be, is b muieeessary to dlsringuith mmm Aan a mw of 
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the principal Tarieties of the sheep reared in Great 
Britain, where they have been brought to mater perfee* 
ti<m than in any other country in the world. 

The improve Leicester or Dishley, which is of the 
long-woolled class (though their wool is shorter than 
that o^ the long-woolled sheep generally) ; the South- 
downs and the Cheviots (short- woolled) ; and the Black- 
laced (with long coarse wool), are sulHcientlv distinctive 
for our purpose. Without particularly noticing any of 
the intermeaiate kinds and useful crosses, we may point 
to these as the best tvpes from which a fanner may 
nropa^te a stock suited to every locality in the United 
Kiuguom, from the most luxuriant pastures of I^eicester- 
shire, to the most elevated and oarren mountains of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The Leicesters arrive early at maturity, and fatten to 
a great weight ; and their form is beautiful to one who 
views them as mere living masses of mutton, and likes to 
feel a thick lining of fat on the ribs and shoulders and 
other parts. This breed, too, has an early aptitude for 
fattening on rich pastures (for which they are desipied), 
and their fleeces are from live to seven inches in length 
of staple ; but the meat is not delicately flavoured, and 
is frequently reiected by some butchers* customers ; and 
as the fat is laid on the external parts, where it is often 
of dii^ustmg and very uneconomical thidiness, a prefer- 
ence is given, in all places to which the breed is suitable, 
to the l^uthdowns, which die better, as butchers say, 
having the fat more equally and more internally deposited, 
and less accumulated on the external parts of the shoulders 
and loins, ^ 


Southdoume. 


The Leicesters are not considered so prolifle, nor such 
good nurses, nor as hardy and easily trained to oon^ 
nnemesit as the Southdowns. These have not sacb 
unwieldy bodies as the Letcestert, with legs dispro- 
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portioned to the bulky bodies irhich they have to sup- 
port, and are active and handsome. On the chalky and 
gravelly soils of Sussex, in which county they have 
existed since the time of the Norman invasion, no sheep 
can thrive better ; and for general pur|>ose8, in all the 
lowland counties of the United Kii^dom, they jKK»m to 
be preferable to any other kind. In Berkshire, ns in 
Sussex, they are almost the universal breed maintained, 
and for general objects, there seems to bo no good reason 
for not preserving the pure breed unmixed in that and all 
other districts to which they are suitable. 


The ChetHolHy 

which have been from the earliest times bred on the 
Cheviot hills, in most parts of the highlands of Scotland, 
and many of the central and northern parts also, have 
been improved by the sheep breeder’s care. Though 
tliey liave not that depth in the breast, and breadth in 
the chine which the Wtter-fed lowland sheep possi?ss, 
and ore inferior in carcase compared with the Leicesters 
(the ewes only weighing from 12 to 141b. a Quarter, and 
fat wetbors from 16 to they arc well suited for 

the scanty herbage and ungen ial winter tem[>emture of 
the hills of our northern counties. They thrive among 
moors and peat-mosses, and in the severest weather are 
left to shift for themselves, unless the depth of snow be 
such as to render it necessary to give them hay, or oats 
if the elevation of the land be so great as U) render 
impracticable the conveyance of hay to them — turnips in 
such case being out of\tie question. As the length of 
their legs enables them to range about in search of the 
herbage on which they subsist, and their fine fleece is so 
close as to resist the severity of winter, tliey would prove 
a valuable stock in the mountain districts of Ireland, 
where they might enjoy a much more favourable teinpe* 
rature, ana be alprays certain of finding a sufficiency of 
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p^tmigei withoat the neoeasitj of acmpiiig off the snow 
with their feet, as tber hare lesnied to ao on their nitive 
hiOs* 


7%e Blael^acedf 

of which breed both sexes hare horns (the Cheviots are 
without them in either), are more suited, however, to the 
very high and heath^eovered mountains of Scotland, as 
the/ idM are to those of great elevation in Ireland, 
because, though inferior to the Cheviots in sire, and 
neither arriving so earl/ at maturitj nor fattening so 
readily, they are a stiH more hardy race, and can subsisr 
on the heath sh<x>ts which are not sufficient for the 
Cheviots. These highland and hill sheep, as may be 
supposed, are only reared on the highlands ; they an^ 
■old afle^ards to the lowland grariers, who feed and 
fatten them on good pastures, and coax them to eat 
turnips. 

Indicat ion* of Age, 

The age of a sheep is known by its teeth until it 
attains its fifth year, after that period there is no cer- 
tainty of its age. The eight incisor front teeth of the 
lower iaw, with w’hich the lamb is bom, give w'ay suc- 
OMivelv to others, which replace them year by year in 
pairs : thus a shearling has two new teeth in front ; a 
two-year old, four; a three-year old, six; and a four- 
year old, the full set of teeth. 


Oeatatiom^ 

The ewe goes twenty weeks with young; snd the 
period for lambing vanes according to circumstanoes. 
It is deferred longer in the colder parts of our country, 
where scanty vegetatkm and harsh winds would be io 
un&vourablc both to the ewes and the lambs in the 
earlier moaths of spring, ^ 
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In the milder dimetes of the rntdland and souther) t 
countieii, where good shelter and juier food are provided 
for nursing mothers in the first months of the year, the 
season of mmbtng takes plaec earlr ; and there are some 
bree<is of sheep, the Dorsetshire for instance (which an» 
mostly homed), that will breed ai almost any time of 
the year, and are therefore highly valuable to farmers 
wbo desire to have lambs dropped at Michaelmas for 
supplying house lamb in the l^ndon markets between 
C'hruitmas and the usual season. 

Lambs designed for tbc early markets should have 
bruised peas or oats (the former preferable) put into a 
trough lor them as soon as they will nibble at them, 
which will be at a few days old. Ewes, whether before 
or after lambing, should never be allowed to lose their 
condition. The growth and vigour of lambs tliat are to 
be kept on, are giWtly promoted by early feeding ; there- 
fore they should never stinted in their natural supply 
of milk, for if they are deprived of their full allowance of 
it h<»fon* the proper time of weaning, say at twelve weeks 
(thougli in some districts they are allowed to run with 
the ewes until August, in order to admit of cheese- 
making), they w ill sustain a loss in vigour which cannot 
be compensated by the gain in cheese, or in milk which 
is sometimes abstracted from the use of the iamb for the 
more urgent purpose of feeding children of hill cottagers. 
The ram lamns not intended for breeding purposes, arc 
usually incapacited from propagating their kind at the 
age of three weeks (at which period the tails of lambs 
are usually docked off), but in some cases the former 
important oneration alluded to is deferred until the 
bemnning ot aaturon, in order to promote greater sise 
and vigour of constitution in the young animals. 

Management of the Lomhe, 

Tim management of sheep varies much in difierent 
districts of the United Kingdom, according to tbc peeu- 
a 
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iiAritiet of iioil and climate. In some localities tbey are 
^irased throughout the whole year, and only fed with hay 
if the severity of the weather prevents them from biting 
the blades of grass, or where natural shelter is not 
available for them ; and sheep so treated yield the best- 
flavoured muttoD. A Hock of handsome sheep at full 
liberty, in a fine park or lawn, ruminating in luxurious 
indolence under the shade of a widely-branching tree, is 
a verv interesting sight ; and« on the contrary, a fiock 
huddfcd together, as we often see them, in a cold, wet, 
wintry or early spring time, is a painful exhibition of 
anim^ discomfort. In the lowlands of Scotland and 
the north of England es|H*cially, sheep may be seen 
closely penned until they have consumed every eatable 
mouthful, however foul and mipalateable it may have 
been rendered by the contamination of their own excre- 
ments, and without anv shelter than that which the 
hurdles or a clipped and leafless hedge afibrd. Yet, in 
point of wonouiv, tl>e folding cf sht'cp upon turnips 
during one lialf of the year, and on clover, tares, Ac., 
during the other half, is far preferable to the old system 
of grazing at large ; for it has been by this mode of 
management, which ket'ps a due projK)rtion of every 
arable farm under green crops, that the soil of England 
has Imjch rendert^d so productive, and that such profltabie 
employment has bt^en afforded to great numbers of our 
couutiymen in the manufacture of wool. 

TWro is, however, another mode of confining .sheep 
practised by some farmers in preference to the folding 
system, viz., ket^piiig them in bouse. As this methiid is 
quite appltcnblo to the cottager, who should study 
minute economy, and who may find it more convenient to 
purchase a couple of sheep than a cow, and may have 
only food from his garden or jmteh of clover or tares for 
the former stock, I shall give a few particulars on the 
aubject, liaving lately examined a sheep establishment of 
a peculiar kind in Hampshire. 

The building u» about 80 fi*et long and 10 feet wide 
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(in the clear), open in front, and containing a boarded 
grating kid over a bricked and cemented cavity, whiob 
receivoe the dropping* and urine of the nheep until it 
may bi» convenient to remove tliia valuable inaaa of 
manure. The breadth and apace allowed for every pair 
of aheep (which have a rack and manger to which they 
are fastened) is three feet, ao that about fifty aheep are 
accommodatetl in the shed. Broken-mouthed ewes and 
wethers art* the priticipnl stork. They wen> brought in 
about the 1st of July, in pretty good condition, from 
sweet hill paHturage, and n slmrt run on a field prin- 
cipiillv of whiti clov(‘r and trefoil ; and it was expected 
that in four months tlH*y would b<* in perfect condition, 
weighing a quarter. 'rares or clover, uith peas 

and oil-cake, will be their f<»o<l until Hwedes eomc in; 
and for the lots fatUnied in the winter and spring 
months, tlie following nllowauee of fm)d is deemed a 
snfiicienl average iillowatiee, ev(‘M for heavy shciqi: — 
2’n». <»f hay, 21h. of I lU. of |Mms, and 7lt). of 

turni[»s. There seems to l»n no reason why three siic- 
cessivt* lot.s might not fiitencd annually under thia 
mauaginncnl. 

A cottager might, |>erlmps, find it as profitable to 
keep two or more ewes, to provide lambs for the very 
early markets, when Ik' might expect from BOs. to Kk. 
eai'ii ; and as llor.sctshirv* cwe.s have lambs occasionally 
twice in the year, and tw ins frimuently, tlu?y are the best 
kind for bis piypose. But the Houtbdfiwms, crossed 
with the (llouccstemhire, art* also to be recommended. 
After fe<*<iing the ewe liiglilv with tuniips, parsnips, 
corn, and oil-cake, when she lias lambcHl, her eonddion 
will be easily atlvanced, until she is fattened off and sold, 
t^r she may be held over, but we think less beneficially, 
for yielding otiier Jambs, until she becomes broken- 
mouthed, and too old to be kept. A benevolent man 
does not like to devote his [lets to the sfiamblcrt until bo 
cannot help it. 

The rica ammoniacal manure obtained bv tlv^ foro* 

» *>, 
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going methods to a little fanner (such aa are nu- 
merous in Ireland), or to an English cottager with a field 
or good-iized garden, of exceeding value. But all things* 
considered, if he can provide plenty of litter for the 
bedding of pigs, he ought to keep them in preference to 
sheep, should he be limited to keeping either one or the 
other. If he does not intend to brtn^d lambs for the 
Christmas markets, and wants to obtain a suitable stock 
for lambing at the natural period, he should purchast^ 
ewes in land) during the month of Octobt^r. JVo fixed 
rule can be laid down for the guidance of cottagers who 
have land, as to the relative benefits to be obtained by 
keeping a cow, pigs, or sheep, for after all, the question 
pesolves itself into one of locality and otlier circum- 
stances. WMiere one animal is beneficial iu » |)articular 
county, auotlier may bo beneficial in another ; but the 
pig is almoMt indispensable to convert litter into rich 
manure, and to act as a save-all bv consuming the oifal 
which the other animals would reject. 


Cure for (he Sroirr in Lambn. 

Mr. li. Fisher, of Alcester Lodge, sUites, that he has 
found, by three years’ experience, that tlu? bathing t>f 
lambs is the most beneficial remedy for the scour, 
** When the lambs are thus affeeWd,” he says, “ I have 
them dippt'd lor twelve mornings successively : a running 
atrsAin is nreterable to a pond. Th^ lamlis should be 
kept on old turf. My lambs have been affected from 
July to October. Sainfoin is the most beneficial food 
for them when suffering from this complaint. I have 
my lambs dipped at eight o’clock in tlie morning, m l no 
pams aro taken to dry them aiWrwards.” 
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Different Urcctl« Suneriority of the llorkuhiro - Clnuncter of tUe 
hog Wo»niiig FihkI anil cleAniiucioi. 

Vtoh constitute an im|>ort:int live Ht<»ck, not tnily to tho 
fanner, but also to the cottager, if ho he jumsesHed of a 
Held or prartlen. If he do not keep a cow, a niff is necea- 
HArv to him, in order t<» create manure ; ancf the miring 
and fattcniriff of pign 5»ill be still more beneliciul to him 
who has n row. 

The wild boar, from uhich all our Enropenji variottoa 
have spruiiff, was formerly a native of this coiintrVt and 
preserved in the royal forests for the chase. Of our do- 
me.Hticated varieties, we are diHpc)K(*d to give preference 
to the Kerkshire breed, althouffh the !iam|>shire, Huffolk, 
and some other improved kinds have also admirable 
qualities. The il<*rkshir(? cotnbifics all the proportions 
desirable in a piff* whetlier it be reciuircd for pork at an 
early age, or for bacon of light or neavy weight. This 
bre^ is casilv kept itt good condition, and has an early 
tendency to flesh : one of this sort is recorded to have m(Mi- 
aured, from the nose to the tail, 3 yards 8 inches, to liara 
stood feet high, and to have weighed 1,215 It. But 
ake, even approximating to such an enonnoim standard, 
is not characteristic of the Berkshire kind as it is of the 
Yorkshire and old Irish breed, so w ell known in a portion 
of the county of Kilkenny — the barony of Iverk. The 
gigantic hams and firkins which were prixed formerly are 
uo longer in such demand as those of small or moderate 
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ttize that the Berkshire supply, the average weight of tlu 
twelve mouths’ old being about eight score nounda. 

The true Berkshire pig is black, or black and white, 
abort-legged, full and round in the loins, rather fine in 
the hair, the ears small and erect, and the snout fiot 
lengthy. This description of a?iiinal forms a striking 
conCraat witli the long-»idc*<l, eonvex-bm'ked, lob-eared, 
long-legged ahambling brute which was common in many 
parU of (treat Britain, and almost universal in Ireland, 
thirty or forty years ago, and which still, without any 
improvement in form, is the genend description of the 
pig throughout Franco and most of Germany. 

In giving prefenMu-e, however, to the Berkshire breed, 
it is not to be understood that I consider them handsome 
in n |>ositive sense, or perfect models of good bn^ediug 
and propriety in tlieir habits and manners. >»'o dumpy 
animal, w ith Us belly near the ground, w itli four short 
crutches for legs, hair by no means silky, a little curled 
tail, anti small sunk t*\es, p<*ering into every hole and 
comer, and never looking upwards to the glorious finiia- 
ment, can be caiu d an abs<»lute beauty : but, compara- 
tively with tUlier races of sw ine, the Berkshirt* are liaud- 
stmi© ; and, us to their liabits and manners, they have no 
little merit ; for, considering the uatund dispositions of 
the bog family, and tlie contemptuous maniuT in which 
they are spoken of and treated every where (exct?pt in 
certain parta of Ireland and the higlilands of Scotland, 
when* pigs art? privileged orders, and t^xperienco such 
respect as to bo jHrmitlcd, and t‘ven invited, to occupy 
the same room with their masters, by day and night, in 
coneidemtiou of their {>ay ing the house-rent, and supply- 
ing the means of purenasing salt, candles, and soap), the 
Berkshire race have unquesttonable merit, and appear to 
rea^iect the decencies ot' life. Tbcir females have never 
been known to commit infaiitieide, as some other domes- 
ticated tribea of swine undoubtedly do, from what we 
consider a depraved taste ; nor have either sex of this 
tribe been ev er justly aceu^, or even suspected, of that 
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cannibal pro|>oii»ity which lias le<l individuala of certain 
other tnO(*a of the great hog family to tw»iio upon the 
tender babe in the cradle and devour it, marrow, bonef*. 
anil nil ! ’* They (the BerlcMhirt*) are 80 ilocilo and gentle, 
that a little boy or girl n>ay drive them to and from the 
pa»tim‘-tield or the couinum without having their autho- 
rity disputed ; and, when ranging about in tlie happy 
oonuciouaneaa of liberty, though they may aometiinea polce 
their noses where their interference is not desired, they 
do not perpotrute half tho miachief to the turf whicli 
other classes of swine are prone to commit. They seem 
disposed to content themselves with tho grass on the 
surfac<» of the soil, without uprooting it in a<*areh of deli- 
cacies that may lie beneath, as do some of tho long-snoutod 
trilx’R which plough the earth up in furrows. They si?eiu 
to make it a point of honour, too. to Ih'comc. fat ns fast 
as rHJrtsihle, in return for the food they have received, in 
order that thus they may bo in eoiirfition to pay “tho 
pound of flesh which is “in the Imnd ” against them. 
TIm^v never fret at trilles, and thereby iiiipiMlo their 
digestion, and lose hi alth and flesh. 1 'hev never sulk 
and refuse! their menlM ; nor do thiw complain of the quality 
or scantiness of their foixl, like some of thoik) ungrateful 
children, of certain parochial asylums, who havo fancied 
that they coulil have eaten a little more porridge, if 
it had bi>en ladled into the platter for them. 1 do not 
indee<i say that the lierkshiro swine are suigularly neat 
in their pt'rsonal habits, quite ceremonious at their meals, 
and free from the vice of gluttony, nor, that they will not 
scramble and fight for tbe best bits, and exhibit their 
unseemly manifestations of self-indulgence ; nor that they 
would be shocked at snoring aloud, even in the nresenee 
of royalty or nobility, if the inclination to fall asleep 
abouid msite them : but, then, it is to be remembered tha^ 
every individual of the hog species would do the same 
tbinmi. In short, their peculiarities dcjcidedly tend to 
the benefit of mankind ; and, after all, their failings, like 
many of our own, proceed entirely from the stomach 

. .1 
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The capacious paunch of the pig, and great powers of 
digestion, are what render it so beneficial to us ; yet 
though, in a domesttcated state, a pig will eat almost any 
sort of animal or vegetable food — raw or cooked, fresh or 
putrid, — he is, when at large, os naturalists inform us, the 
most delicate and discriminating of all quadrupeds. If 
free to select his vegetable food, he w ill reject a greater 
number of plants than the cow, the sheep, the horse, the 
ass, or the goat will refuse ; so nice does W become irhen 
luxuries surround him, that in the orchards of peach<trees 
of North America, where the hog has delicious food, it is 
observed by Goldsmith, “ that it will reject the food that 
has lain but a few liours on the ground, and continue ou 
the watch whole hours together for a fresh windfall.** 


Vharader of the Hog. 

AVe only know the hog under an unnatural character, 
in which he has few op]>ortunities of exhibiting his natural 
sagacity. We are aci^uainted with him as a gluttonous, 
drowsy follow, who would as soon wallow in the dirtiest 
puddle as bathe in a limpid stream, and who exhibits no 
great sensitiveness to passing occurrences, exce|)t when 
a storm is rising ; then, indeed, he seeks his sty in 
nervous agouv. Ho apjiears very apprehensive of fero- 
cious dogs, from woful experience of the sharpness of 
their teeth upon his ears, and evidently sufi'ers terror 
when one of his companions cries eitiier from fright or 
pain — as when undergoing the operation of being ringed ; 
and therefore it appears incredible (even with Bufibn’s 
high authority on this point) that mice hare been known 
to burrow on the back of these animals while fattening 
in the sty, without their seeming to perceive it.** The 
hog is too tagmetous to be imposed upon in such a manner : 
<m animal which is known (with careful education) to 
distinguish tbe letters of the alphabet better than some 
children can, and to back and stand game, cannot be ao 
stupid as is geuerally considered. 



At the ago of eight roonths, the female should be 
allowed to receive a visit from the boar. 

le selectiug the female for permanently breedings care 
should be taken not only that she be well-pro[K>rtioned 
and free from defects, but also that she have not fewer 
than ten dugs at the least, though on the drst and second 
occasions of her having a litter, it is very improbable that 
she will have ten pigs. A litter of twelve, or even more, is 
not uncommon, but ten is a more desirable number. The 
supernumeraries are weakly, and only reared by cart*, and 
with injury to the strength of the mother, and to the 
vigour of the other individuals of the litter. 

The Creator has proved to us, by ex[>6rieuce of His 
dealings, that animals domesticated by man for his own 
use, are to be impn)ved in their qualities, and, if designed 
for his sustenance, rendered more prt>litic by enre and 
judicious mnnagemeut ; just as it is with rt*speet to 
plants which are multiplied, varied, and brought to f)er- 
iection by skilful culture. 

la both easels (animal and vegetable) the Almighty 
supplies us, as it were, with the rough material, on w hich 
we are to exercist? our ingenuity uud industry. W ith 
respect to pigs, it is a curious fact, that iu a W'ild or 
natural state, tiie sow has but one litUrr in the year; the 
domesticated has two, andT may have five in two years. 
One sow lias been known to produce thn.^ hundred and 
fifty-five young ones in twenty litters. Mr. White, the 
naturalist, mentions an instance of a half-bred Chinese 
sow which had been kept until she was seventeen years old, 
when she bad produced about three hundred pigs, Ivaving 
had two litters iu the year for ten years, ana frequently 
double as many pigs as teats. The supernumeraries 
were destroyed. In such a very prolific breed, twelve 
teats may be considered amonip; the qualifications of a 
SOW'. This breed is excellent if small porkers only are 
re(|uired ; but it is too small for producing bacon, and 
altogether inferior to the Berkshire or Hampshire, and 
some other improved varieties. A boar (exhioited at tbe 
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Highland Society Show, in 1B8S) was the legitimate father 
of one thousand four hundred and sixty-six pigs, when 
he was only twenty months old. 

During the period of pregnancy, the sow should he 
sufficiently fed, but not to excess. Experience has 
proved, that a sow, if fat during that time, is not prolific ; 
but the opposite extreme — a favourite error with some 
ignorant people — that of stinting her in food, so that she 
remains meagre, is also to be avoided ; a feeble progeny 
muht l>o the result, if the mother be weak and unable to 
impart due nourishment to them during her pregnancy. 

7i'eanin(f. 

Ti»e sow go('« four mouths with young ; and the pnmer 
seasoiiM for having litter?! are March and August. The 
weaniug should take etVect seven or eight weeks (if the 
litter is j to be reaw*d) after she has farrowed. If the 
object be to have sucking-pigs for roasting, they should 
not be kept more than four or five weeks with the sow ; 
and as she will receive the boar’s visit the ninth day after 
farrowing, three litters in the year may easily be obtained 
from her. If tlu‘ young pigs are to bt* reared, it is a 
great matter to liave them born at the two season b of 
the vear which have been specified, in order that they 
may be weaned in temperate weather, and when there 
is an abundance of clover, vetches, mangold wurtxel, 
lettuce.H, Ac. 

At six weeks old, the voung ones of both sexes, not 
designed for breetling, should be treated accordingly ; 
and at eight weeks they should be weaned with skim- 
milk and buiter-milk. Young pigs thrive better, for a 
short time after weaning, on sweet than on sour milk ; 
but when they are pretty well grown, the latter seems 
more benefioai and palatable to them: they devour 
grains, also, which hare fermented, with more ariditv 
than if fermentatioQ* bad not taken efiect. Coarse pof- 
lanl, or the tulings of com,, or beans, should be given 
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to them after weaning, with boiled or steamed roots, 
along with milk or kiteben wash. A great object ouglii 
to be, to f(‘ed pigs well from the commencjement ; the 
food then tells cxjnsiderably : the cost and dilliculty of 
bringing up lost condition and airo is grc'nt; and no 
animal thrives and attains full vigour and growth, if not 
well nourished in its youth. Htore pigs, five or six 
months old, of the Berkshirt', liampshirt\ and some 
other thrifty kind.**, art' very beneficially kept in growing 
condition on raw vegetables during the Kunimer and 
autumn, if on a dairy fann — milk, in some form, being 
highly coiulueivo to their healthy growth. Any one 
who examines the clean, ruddy state of tho sain of 
pigs partly fed on milk, w ill estnnate the value of such 
diet. 

There should be a separate yard and sty for tho wean- 
lings ; and for swine in all stages of growth and condi- 
tion, a clean dry bed is indispensable. If manure be a 
principal object, gn'en food should be given to store pigs 
in a confined yard, in onlcr to its increase. A great quan- 
tity of manure may l>e obtained, by right management, 
even from a single pig. 


Fb(nl and ClranHnnts. 

if pigs are fed together, the feed ing-troughs should he 
frequently washed, and be barred, so that each animal 
shall Ik^ liiniU*d to the space through which it introduces 
its ht»ad, otherwise the strtinger will overpower, and per- 
haps drive away the weaker of the party altogether from 
tho food. The bam also prevent tlie ill-mannered bruU*s 
from putting their dirty tec?t into the mess, which other- 
wise they will generally do. 

The Berkshire pigs are fit to bo killed at about five 
months old, for pork ; at that age they weigh from two- 
and-a-holf to three score pounds, and are delicious for 
the table. If put up for tlie last two or tlmrc weeks. 
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addition to the ordinary food, and are not fed upon tho 
watery diet that auits the nature of store pigs of the 
same age. Young pigs require a good deal of liberty, 
which unquestionably promotes their growth and healthi* 
ness ; but unless in the farm-yard, and about the barn- 
door, pigs in actual process of fattening should be con- 
lined altogether, so that they may eat and sleep alter- 
nately, without any of those disturbing influences which 
tend to interrupt digestion. 

A lierkshiro pig will, at from eighteen months to two 
years old, attain full weight, — say, from twelve to lifteeu 
score imunds. All pigs should liavo barley-meal mixed 
with tlmt of peas, in order to render tho flesh firm. They 
may be fattened also on potatoes or mrsuips, with a little 
barley-meal. As it has been calciunted that two-and-a- 
half poles of good parsnips are sufficient to fatten an 
ordinary pig, without any other food, the cottager may 
perceive how much it is in his |)ower to supply himself 
with a flitch of bacon at a small cost. On a barley and 
})ea8-meal dietar)’, it is estimated that a pig will increase 
from nine to ten pounds in weight, when in full fattening 
order, for every bushel of the mixed grain. Malted barley 
is peculiarly bcuieficial in fattening swine, and raw com, 
or peas, quickly harden the flesh of those designt*d for 
bacou of superior quality. It has been ascertained that 
milk-fed pom is not equal to that fed on barley-meal ; it 
looks as well, and if eaten fresh, is as well tasted ; but it 
will not stand the test of curing, for in a few months it 
becomes rusted, whereas the other will keep good for a 
year. Again, tho bacon fattened on beans is too Ijard, 
and boils out, instead of plumping in the pot (to use a 
remacular phrase) ; and such is the prejudice against the 
latter tort of bacon among hog-killers, that they will not 
buy it except at a lower price. 

At the commencement of the fattening process, pigs 
consume much more food than subsequently; and when 
quite fat, terr little oomparatively. A pig, therefore, for 
mere profit ^*nd economy, should be thoroui^hly fattened. 
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A frequent washing and brushing of the skin— thougli 
not usual — is to be strongly recommended, as tending to 
promote cleanliness and a healthy circulation. How, in- 
deed, can a conOned brute be ia health, or in a state of 
bodily comfort, with a skin incrusted with scurf, and 
various defilements P 

The operation of scrubbing must bo very agreeablo to 
on animal which naturally takes pleasure in scratching 
itself, tlioiigh it may ungraciously grumble when first 
suWected to the brush. 

rigs, when sick, are liko inaiiv men, very intractable ; 
but fortunately, they will generally ent, even when quite 
ill ; therefore medicine may bo adminisU'red in their 
foCKi. Salts, sulphur, and antimony, are the tisiuil spe- 
cifics for their disorders, which (if they do not r<*8ult 
from blows, wounds, or accidents) arise from starvation, 
or foul food, and dirty, damp beds. Measles aro probably 
occasioiunl by an impure atoto of the blood ; and strong 
beer, with peas-mcal, has been prescribed ns a tonic. 
If a pig rt'fuses his food altogether, he is in a liopoless 
state. For imposthunics, after tliey have been opened and 
squeezed, a dressing of hogVlanl and salt is reckoned 
emcaciutiH. 
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( HAITKK VIII. 

Varieties - Wild Dointwticat* *! goat -AdvanlAgt^ of keeping 

gtMiU I'fcen of. 

It IB ii curioUH facti tliat althoui;li the slfeep and the ^oat 
aro to our views »o distinct In fortnaiion, naturalists have 
found it difficult to point out precisely the differences in 
their physical conformation. One breed of i^oats in par- 
ticular (known in Wales), without honis, and wliite, is 
said to be distiuguisimble from the sheep only by its 
hairy fleec<‘ and indications of a beard. S<>me naturalists 
hare distinguished goats and shet*p from each other more 
by their tempers and dispositions, w hich are ho manifestly 
opposite in some particulars, that our Saviour selected 
them as rt*pr<'«entatives of the good and the bad among 
mankind at the great final day of judgment, when God 
shall “ separate the one from the other, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats; and he sliall set the 
sht^'p at the right hand, and the goats on the left.’’ 

There are many varieties of the wild goat, of which the 
kind ftiund in the mountains of Abyssinia and Upper 
Egypt is supiK)sed to be the wild goat mentioned in the 
books of Deuteronomy and Joh. Some of the most 
highly-priced varieties of the goat species, are those of 
Uashmere, in the north-west of India, where fM'veral 
tliousand looms are constantly at work, weaving beau- 
tiful Cashmere shawls. The soft silky and curling quali- 
ties of the hair of the wild goat, now in various parts 
of the P^st, were equally remarkable in the days of Isaac. 
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AVe find in Gnne«w xvii., that Isaac wa» ao deceived bv 
the softnesa of the liair of the coat which Kebm^ca had 
put on the hands and neck of Jacob, that the blind old 
man supposed it was the natural hair of the body of liis 
eldest son. 

In the catalogue of offerings for the tabenmcle, we 
read, Exodus xxv., of “goat's hair” being prc.si'nted with 
“ blue and piiq>le, and scarlet and fine linen.” Travellers 
inform ns that tlie hair of the wild goat of the Kjist 
equals silk in beauty, and curls like the hair of women : 
it is combed off, not shorn. It has l(»ng been a principal 
article of tnide at Angora and Aleppo. Some domesti- 
cated goats have been brought fruMJ Asia to this country 
and to the south of France; hut whatever ehance they 
may have of preserving tiu' original excellence of their 
hair in the latter country, there is little doubt tluit it 
would degenenite in the hilly parts of (m*at Hriiain and 
Ireland, wiiere a rough wentlicr-proof fleece is so suitable 
and necessary to tlie animal. 

Whether tlic common domesticati'd goat be derived 
from the wild gout of the rocks mentioned in the Old 
Testament, or be itself an original species, which is 
more probul)h% is not wortli discusiion hen*. 

The common breed of the British Islands is as prolific 
and productive of milk as any other kind. Stune of our 
goats attain a great slxe, and when of full age and with 
good management, will yield from one to three pints of 
juilk daily during ten months of the year, and sometimes 
twin kids in the year. The fiesh of the kid is deliidoiis 
— provided the little iimoceut has not Inmn stinted in iU 
allowance of milk — being less luscious and more delicate 
in fiavour than that of the lamb as usually faitcmsl 
for the market ; but if it be a mere fnnnework of 
boncMi, it ia hardly worth roasting. Whatever may have 
been tb© quality of the “ savoury venison ” of the patri- 
archal days, tho flt?«h of an old goat of raoileni times is 
certainly tough and unpalatable ; but very old mutton is 
tough also. The flesh of a fat young feinale goat is 
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dtcidedlj good, and that of one somewhat advancing in 
years is quite eatable with proper preparation. 

Pennant has recorded what inde^ any person who ha.^ 
entered into the houses of the peasantry of the Welsli 
Highlands knows to be a fact, that the haunches of the 
goat are frequently salted and dried, and that they an^ 
substitutes there lor bacon to the peasantry, who <^1 it 
cock yr wdc/tt or hung venison. The meat of an emas- 
culated male goat, six or seven years old, which is called 
ifey/r, is reckoned the best, being generally verj* sweet 
and fat. This makes an excellent pasty, goes under tiie 
name of rock venison, and is little inferior to that of the 
deer. 

But it is for its milk that the female goat is most 
prixed. It has l)cen crtlle<l the poor man’s cow, and it 
well deserves a higher degree of considc^ration than it 
usually rtjceivcs from us. The pcasaiitr)' of the south of 
Franco have had such ex|M?rience of the worth of goats 
in their household and rural economy, that 25,000 goats 
are maintained in the district of Mont d’Or, near Lyons, 
where a celebrated cheese is made from their milk. 
More than 40,000 goats are kept in Franco (principally 
iu the Houtheni depirttinenU), which number, compared 
with the number ot pigs in the same kingdom, is as one 
to tlm>e. 

^ow pigs are decidedly more* valuable and important 
to the cottager (whose interests I have especially at 
heart), and if the question were Which shall he keep, 
pigs or goats ?” my answer would be ** pigs — but tbm 
m not the question ; such is not the lutemative, for 
be can often keep both. He can keep a goat very 
easily though he may have no suitable nx)d lor a pig, 
and in every case, writbout depriving bis pig of any 
portion of its proper food. Our high bills and com- 
mons, and furae brakes, and full-gfown woods, w<mld 
support an incalculablj greater number of go^ than 
are maintained. Tbe w^a that grow by the wayside 
and in tbe fields, and tbe waste of a garden, tomip 
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or potato peeling#, heath, or in(liden>nt har, will feed iheso 
creature*, which eat anr vegotahlea offered to them. The 
goat will eat herbs which the abec^p rejects, unless it be 
almost starving, and even feed on the coninion hemlock, 
which is [xjisonoua to the cow. Whenwer a green loaf 
is to bt» had, the goat mar bo supported ; but in a well- 
cultivated countr\% that h*af must be plucked for it. 
I'hii animal must not bo allowed to ramble and pull 
leaves lor itself, else' it will destroy shrubs and young 
trees at a hyarful rate, and jumj> over any fences to cull 
whatever it may fancy. Kxce))t on wild land, tlk^n, 
goats are an intolerable nuisance if at largt', and are 
there fort' ju.ntly the subjects of very heavy tines under 
the trespass acts : but as this animal bears eoniinement 
well, and can be easily led by a string to projier hid- 
ing-places, or tethered on some common, or held, or 
brake, where it cannot do mischief, it may surely 
be kept without interfering in any detgree with tho 
claims, wants, or privileges of the pig or of any other 
douieslicatiHi animal. 

A goat is a harmless and playful |it for children, and 
can be trained to draw them in a little cart. Even 
the stem soldier takes pleasure in the gambols and 
docility of the goat. Mr. Cobb<»tt, who was a soldier in 
his earlier years, mentions in his “ ( 'ottage l^onomy,’* 
that when he was in America many goats belonged to 
his regiment, and went about with it on shi|>-boam and 
evenk’^whero else, and timt they were never fed : they 
picked up grass and leaves in summer, and lived in 
winter on whatever scraps were thrown out from the 
soldiers' huts. Wo may suppose, however, tImt they 
were jiets with many kind-hearted men, who never ict 
them suffer from severe hunger. There is at h'ast ono 
gallant regiment, which has the goat for its “ badge," 
and is always accompanied by one or more ol’ these 
eompanionable and spirited creatures, which art* (in the 
male sex) to really emblematical of courage, hardihood, 
and endurance. 
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AdvmUayti of keeping OoaU, Viefnl Propertui of 
the Ooat. 

Almost even' cottager, now-a-days, drinks tea— or 
what is called tea— though frequently he cannot procure 
milk with it. AVbat a iuiury then to him and his little 
ones would be the milk of a ^oat or two ! This milk, 
besides a kid (or perhaps twins) from eacli of thoi^ 
year, would surely be a very beneficial recom- 
peilte lor tlie easily-procured food which would support 
them. Tlic quality of goatVmilk, too, is good. Invalids 
know that it is excellent : its li^tness on the stomach, 
and nutritiveness, make it suitable to them. 

The hair, skin, fat, and horns of the goat serve many 
pur{>oses. Tlie hair is convertible into wigs for judges 
and barristers ; the skin is used for making gloves ; the 
honis for knife-handles and snuff-boxes, and the suet for 
candles. If the skin be not deprived of the hair, it is a 
capital material for a working-man’s winter-coat, or for a 
gentleman's shooting-jacket. A’ast numbers of men 
wear such coats in France (as some of the Scotch wear 
doer-skin dresses handsomely prepared), for their 
protection against rain and cold. It is not worn by 
them, however, as the celebrated Brien O’Lvnn wore 
his sheep-skin, viz. “ with the woolly side in/*— for its 
iwfttshing coolness in summer,— but with the hair out- 
wards. It throws off water as the feathers of a duck 
would discharge it, and is a very durable garment also. 
Qoat-skins also are much used in the north of Scotland 
as a protection to carpets, in tlm same way that matting 
is employed in England. 
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( HAlTKi; IX. 

KiiUbtt houiwj — Hutciic**— Foeding'tmu^h*— VAfiouii broe<Ut KimhI 
— -Tini©»» of fcorliujf — l^rtwflifig- I’Atttftnjug — BivoAiK'd fVuHU - 
<Jre»t brwHiitig cstAblis)ini<mt. 

Till! preiK'iit chaptx'r will be about rabbitu, and the boat 
methods of breeding, rearing, and managing them* 
Older pemons than boys may think it worth while to 
tak<^ the pains of paying attention to this useful and 
prolitable spiydc's ot live stock. 

Alrimst every boy in the course of his life takes a 
fancy to rabbit^kt*eping, and yetvarcely one knows how 
to treat these creatures properly, (’ouiitless numbers 
of them have lx*en starved by neglect (not wilfully per- 
ha|>s). poisoned with filth or foul air, or otherwise destroyed 
by^ injurious treatment ; while, on the other hand, a great 
many have been killed by giving them an ovcr-abunoanco 
of improp<T food. 


Rahbit-houMe. 

Tim first and most imiKirtont matter is to Imve a good 
dry house or shed, in which the rabbits can srell 
protected from damp weather. Too much moisture 
IS as fatal to them as it is to sheep ; it gives them 
the rot. 

But though you keep out moistare from your rabbit* 
house, Tou must not at the same time exclude fresh air ; 
r 2 
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for rabbitrt can no more bo in health without fresh air 
than human It is ^heer folly to suppose that 

any livinj; crenturt5 can Ix) maintained in health and 
vigour without an ample supply of that “ balm of 
liic’’ — fresh air. Disease and death are the natural 
cons(‘queneefl of a vitiated atmosphere. 

Many writecs, and among them Howitt, in that 
delightful work for boys, “ Ine Boy’s Country Book,” 
advise that rabbits shotdd not be kept in hutches, but 
in little tuuises, so constructed that they may have pro- 
tection from the weather, and at the same lime enjoy 
their lilnTty and amuse themselves. This house nmy 
be built about four or five feet square, as may be con- 
venient, with a roof formed to carry ofi’ the rain. The 
floor should be boarded or paved, to prevent the rabbits 
from burrowing, and have hay or straw laid on it. Some 
boxes must Im provided, placed on the floor, with the 
open side downwards, and with holes at the sides for the 
rabbit.s to go in or out. Sliding doors to these boxes are 
convenient, to shut in the rabbits when nccessnr}'. 

In the front of the house there should be a little court 
or yard railed ofl', into which they may be allow'ed to run 
when the weather is dry ; and here they will snort and 
enjoy themselves, and give opportunities of oWrving 
their pretty gambols. 

But this house will only do for young rabbits, or until 
they are about five months old ; after that age they 
would begin to tear each other to pieces, if left together ; 
all the pleasure you had in witnessing their former har- 
mony and happiness would be gone ; the bucks would 
tight draadfully, and the litters the does might have would 
be destroyed ; it is necessary, then*fort‘, that breeding- 
does should be kept in hutches, and the bucks sepa- 
rate from one another. But young rabbits should be 
allow (hI to have their libtyrty in their house, as they 
will be far more healthy, and w ill grow much better in 
such case than if cooped up in hutches, without room for 
exercising their limbs. 
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Jlutckti, 

Thc»c ahouKi be mmle na larj^^e as nmy be convenient, 
leat the rabbiu be cranipetl fit)!!! want of free exerciae. 
llutebea for bivetling-tloca inuat have a partition, »o aa to 
form two apartmenta, one for fetnUng, the other ua a bi'd- 
rooiri. Single hiitchca (thoae with one room only) will 
do fur young rabbita or for bucks to bo kept in. Tho 
door 01 the feeding apartment nhonld be made of w ire, 
but that of the bed-plaeo mu»t be i»f wooil, Jia the doe 
likea clarknesa and concealment when ahe has her litter. 
It ia well to liave a hliding-board to divide the two com- 
|)arttnents, and to shut out the rabbits wheJi the hutch 
la to be cleaned, as it is very im’onvenient tt» do this with 
the rabbits running alumt. Tin* floors of tin? hutchoa 
ahoiild be quite smooth, that the wet may run off; and in 
order t« facilitate this, a small slit or o[M‘ning in tho floor 
at the back i)f tl.c hutch should be made, and tho hutch 
itself be put sloping, a little liigher at front than at tho 
back, for w lu n rabl>itf> have much green food, llu?re is a 
cou»idt;nible (juanlity of liquid to be drained off, that 
thev may Ik* kept dry and elean. 

^he hutches may bo arranged in rows om? above the 
other around the l»ou.**e, to any eonvenient height ; and 
each row should project at tho bock beyond that under 
it, in order that the wet may not run down into tho 
hutch beneath. If a trough be phuicd on the floor behind 
the hutches, it will Kcrvt? to carry off the liquid into 
some convenient re(?t?ptacie. 


Feed in ff •trough M . 

arc usually made in the form of a long open bi>x, but this 
is iucouveaieut in ntauy respccU, as the young rabbits 
get ia and spoil the foo<i, au<l the older ones scratch out 
much of it, tread it under foot, and waste it. A better 
plan is to have a sw inging board in front ; tho rabbits. 
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when they feed, punh it inwards with their foreheads, and 
when the head is witlulrawn, the board flaps back against 
the front of the trough. 

J'ariouM breeds. 

There are many kinds of rabbits, varying in size, form, 
colour, length of legs or fur, and position of the ears ; 
but the races iiuvo been so continuously intermixed and 
varied, by breeding, that it is a difficult task to point out 
any distinct kind as preferable. The smallest and short- 
legged variety, of tlie colour of the wild rabbit, appears to 
be the hardiest. lk»ys generally prize Ix)p-ear8, though 
they arc scarcely so pretty in appearance as the common 
kind. There is a single or double lop, according as one 
only, or both cars are dropnt^d. Smuts, too, are favourites, 
either single or double. Tho smut is a black spot on the 
side of tho rabbit’s nose, and a spot on each side consti- 
tutes tho double smut. Some of thoM* are very beautiful 
creatures, having a white silvery fur, with rich, glossy, 
black spots, and they are generally large-sized rabbits. 

Food. 

This is an important matter ; rabbits eat a vcri' great 
qtumtity ; you must not think that, because they are little 
animals, they rtHpiire only a little food ; they consume a 
great deal in proportion to their size ; and to give them 
proper kinds of lood, in sufficient quantit}% and at a low 
expense, constitutes the chief question as regards their 
profit. How often do we hear it said, and how generally 
true is the saying, ** Oh ! my rabbits never pay, they eat 
their heads otf,” A.e., meaning that the expense of the 
fiXMl consumed more than counterbalances the advantage 
gained. Now, this arises from want of practical economy 
as regards their keep. For the greater part of the year, 
rabbits may bo kept almost entirely upon food procured 
from the field or garden. Althougfi green food is nntti* 
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railj their food, ret, because when iigudictously supplied 
it scours and gives them the rot, it ia erroneously sup- 
posed that it should be almost entirely withheld. It is 
true, that if green food be given to them in a wet atat«% 
or if it be of a very succulent quality, a bad ofiect takes 
place ; hut if it is given in sumcient rariety, dry, and 
with a small supply of good hay, oats, or bran daily, there 
is not the least danger in giving an unlimitwl quantity 
of it. 

All through the summer there will be an nmplo supply 
of fo<Ml for them from the garden ami hedges. Dandelion, 
groundsel, sow-thistle, dock-leaves, pcas-hauliu, lettuce; 
strawberry, raspberry, and curnmt leaves ; carrot, par- 
snip, ptUato, and iionteradish tops ; all kinds of gnmsoi, 
celery, I'rench-bcans in the ikmJ, vin(>di*cssiDg8, applo- 
parings, &i\ Ac. But wc neeu not luiumerato more vari- 
eties, for then? is scarcely any vegetable which rabbits 
will not eat ; but b<dore all other things they prefer 
parsley, carrot-tops, French-beans, and tlic leaves, stalks, 
and pods of beaus and |H^as. 

As soon os the |>eas and kidney-beans have done bear- 
ing, let them b(? pulled up and given to the rabbits, 
together with all the pods not wanted for use. In the 
autumn, when green food iK^comes scarcer, waste scarlet- 
runner stalks, of wdiich they are wry forjd, come to their 
aid ; also the leaves which now foil in abundance from 
tlie apple and other trees; and when the garden supplies 
fail, there is generally plenty of mamb-mallows, docks, 
ground ivy, and grassf^s from the hedges, to yield an 
abundance of grinui food for some time longer. 

In the winter, carrots, parsnips, Bwedisli and coiniiiun 
turnips, together with brewers’ grains, mixed with 
toppings or |>ollard, supply tlie deficiency of fresh 
regetabies. 

Kabbits like the young bark of trees; for this reason 
they may get in the winter small branches and twig# 
pruned from fruit-tn*es, which they either bark or 
entirely consume. Nibbling these twigs is execUent 
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amiuiement for n^bits, and besides keeping them in 
health, terres as a portion of their food. 

Tliere is no need then for starving rabbits, when there 
is such an abundant variety of food suitable for them, 
and at all times to be procured. One writer observes, 
that “when rabbits die, ninety-nine times out of the 
hundred, starvation is the cause ; and particularly, short- 
feeding the doe.” 


TimrM of Feeding. 

It is best to feed rabbits three, or even four, times 
a (lay, because when they are fed only twi(*c during that 
time, n larger (junntity of food must be given at each 
feeding, which is too often wasted. They apjK'ar to 
relish their food most when given in small quantities, 
and you will soon learn how much to give at each time 
you te<'d, BO as to avoid waste, and yet so that the rabbits 
shall have enough. The dw's must he well kept, both 
before and after they have young ones, or it is useb'ss to 
expect their produce to be vigorous and healthy. A drx* 
with a litter will eat twice us much as at other times, and 
must bo liberally supplied with green foexi ami carrots 
and parsnips, raw or boiled, as well as with oats and 
and hay. 

Young rabbits, wlien they first come out to f(*ed, Tuust 
not be allowed to eat the greens with which the doe is 
supplied; but they mav nibble at carrots aiid other 
rcK^ts, ami at the little tw*igs above-mentioned, and 
gradually be accustomed to partake of a more moist diet : 
wo have n^peattnily seen litters die from eating green food 
prematurely, 


a reeding. 

Rabbits begin to breed wheu about five or six months 
old, and will give seven or eight litters in the year, 
though it is be^r to allow them only to have live. In 




thirty days after being with the buck, the doe produoea 
her young. A few days before the time, some hav must 
be given to her« with which, and the down she pulls from 
her fur, she will construct her bed. It is always a sign 
of the approaching birth of the young when she begixis 
to bite down the hay, or carry it about in her mouth, and 
to tear the flue from her body. There are generally 
from four to ton young ones, somotimes more, but it is 
far betUT, when the doe has so many, to keep only tlvo 
or six of the finest ; they will then grow up strong and 
healthy, and the doo will not be so much weakened as if 
all liad been preserved. At the end of six w(H)ks tlie 
voting brood may be removed, and tiie doo and buck 
brought together again. Great care is rtH|uired during 
very severe weather to prevent the young from dying 
with cold ; and for this rt'ason it is ootter to allow tho 
doe to rest during tho winter. Tho best brooding 
rabbits are said Ui be those produced in Mar<;h. 

idke all other animals, rabbits degenomte when much 
brt'eding tuk(*s place among the sumt* race for a long 
period ; this is called breeding in and in. It is proper, 
therefore, to make changes from time to time, by pro- 
curing a fn*»h kind to improve your stock, llabbit 
lanciers pay soint* attention to this ; but if it were made 
more a matter of science, us it is with some other animals, 
a very sujHjrior breed of rabbits might bo produced. 


Faftrning 

There is no need to n^fcort to any (itiuT method in pre- 
paling rabbits for the table than to give tfiem as iimcli 
oats, carrots, and green food as they choose Ui take ; if 
fatteneil with com alone, the flesh is not so juicy aad 
well flavoured as w hen they are also allowed an uuliraitod 
quantity of vegetables. They are in the greaUjst per- 
fection from about three to seven months old, and atkiut 
a month’s feeding, as directed, will make them thoroughly 
fat, provided they have not bwu half-stanrcd previously. 
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The London poulterers eshibit fine specimens of fatted 
rabbits at Cbristmas, some of which weigh upwards of 
iifteen pounds ; but it is not desirable to produce such 
over-fat animals of any class. 

Diseases, 

Babbits are naturally very healthy and hanly. When 
due attention is paid to tiieir food, to ventilation, and 
cleanliness, few animals are leas subject to disease ; but, 
as in all other cases, filth, foul air, and damp, produce 
diseam* in rabbits. Jioosencss, wliich may be seen by the 
dung being too moist, must be remedied by dry food, 
such as mists of bread, good com, old hay, hard biscuit, 
or any food of a dry quality. The rot may be said to be 
incurable, at least in yimng rabbits. The chance of 
remedy must bo looked for in dry hutches, fresh air, and 
substantial food. The liver complaint, another diwirder, 
is said to be also incurable ; but as it does not prevent 
the rabbits from fattening, the best course is to prepare 
those attacked at once for the table. Snuffles or colds 
may be cured bv removing the rabbit from the damps 
and draughts which have produced the disorder, to a 
drier and warmer plac^. It is much easier to prevent 
than to cure disease. Cleanliness, careful attention, 
drmess, and regular feeding in the manner we have 
directed, will in general insure gooil health iu the rabbits, 
and entindy prevent any of these diseases. 


Profits, 

When the amaring fecundity of rabbits is taken into 
the aoeount, it will readily be’ seen, that if the expense 
of food and management can be kept low, a great profit 
may be obtained from them. It has been calctilatea that 
from a imgle pair, the prodigious number of one million 
two hundred and seventy-four thousand eight hundred 
* and forty rabbits might be produced in four years, sup- 
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posing all the individuals to Hto. But» in point of fact 
they continually Buffer destruction from one casualty or 
another ; yet thert^ is no reason why a family living in the 
country, and having n gtmlen, should not derive advantage 
from tlie keeping of rabbits ; and when the care of 
them can be entrusted to their own childrtuj, the cost of 
management would of course be diminished. The value 
of the dung, either for sale or for the garden, is con- 
siderable, as it is a very valuable manure. For any 
person living in a town, who has nil the food to purchase^ 
the attempt to keep mbbit.H for profit is to bo totally 
discouraged. 

A country^ cottager w’ho kept rabbits in a small house, 
similar to the one above described, gave the management 
of them to his boys, who carefully ntteiuicil them and 
collected their food. Without diminishing his stock, ho 
Wiis able to Kill annually between three ami four hundred, 
and derived good profit from the sab' of them, besides 
having a nibbit occasionally at dinner for himself, and 
the mivautage of their dung for his garden, and with 
hardly any expense or trouble to himself. 

8ome years ago, a pernon in Oxfordshire kept a few' 
huiidrtHis of breeding doe.s in a small detached barn. 
He sent alKnit three do/eii rabbits weekly to London, 
but as the distance made the carriage of them t?xpensive, 
very little, if any, proHt was realized on the sale. But 
the dung produced oy them was equal to one load a week, 
thirty-six bushels to tin* load, and sold for cightperico 
a bushel. 


Great Ih'rfuUny JCutahliahment. 

A description of a large breeding establishment has 
been given by Mowbray, which we shall now quote: — 
** Of laU?, one has arisen at ArapthiK, Beds, u|Km a more 
extensive scale than ever before attenmted, established 
by an agent of his grace the duke of Bedford. The 
building is situated upon an emtuence, is square, some- 
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wbftt renembliDg bamckt, wilb a court witbioaide tbe 
walls, and with thirty acres of fine light laad adjoining, 
under cultnro of those crops known to be best adaptra 
to the nourishment and support of rabbit stock. It 
WAS proposed to keep between four and five thousand 
breeding'does, which number is probably now complete. 
The young rabbits, from seven to nine weeks old, are 
sent to Newgate and Leadeuhail markets, fifty to 
sixty down weekly. The quantity of dung produced, 
which is reserved with the utmost care, and free from 
anv extraneous substances, must be considerable and 
valuable.” 

This business has since come to an end, not it 
.ippears from failure, but because the manager had other 
and more important duties which required his attention. 
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CHAn'Kll X. 

B««« brought to EngUnd from Fliiiideni — (ionertil doiicripiion of iho 
!>©© lUiJiuijnirV iicrount of Aiifcdoto of two r|Utton l)o«« 

I>e»cri}ttion of tbo Mting Further r«jnark« on thu nstural hintory 
of the l>c>o — Wondrrful inetinct* nml oontrivuncoH of l>ooR~~ 
AdnmtiigOH of keeping tl»«in English end foroii^i treatment 
of them liAving and iwemuni; — \ViiliUlion of tno hivei*— On 
the union of nwitrinN and hiveii. 

Thk natural history of this wondorful creature is cx- 
troinelv cuHoum and interesting ; hut there is litth' space 
here for more tlian a very brief sketch of it, as tlio 
practical part of the subject is more important to tho 
reader. 

The race of be<*8 winch we po«/v*ss came originally 
from Flanders, and is conHidered tho lu'st, from its 
remarkable activity, industry, and gcntleno.H.s ofcljaructor, 
— though it can sting when provoked, having a lanco for 
the purjKwe, which is a gift to it from the Creator that 
has been denied to wnne tribes of the same general 
family. The .Vustralian bees, for instance, are sooefenco- 
less in l>eing without the sting, that tho native savages 
catch them, and suck the honey out of their bodies with 
impunity. 

The honey produced by the labours of the bee 
mentioned as one of the chief attractions of the land of 
promise to the wandering Israelites. The land to which 
ther Were joumejdng was to bo ** a land flowing with 
milit and honey : ** honey is frequently referred to by tbo 
sacred writers as very desirable food. 

The ancient philosophers w*ere, however, ignorant of 
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matter* respecting the true nature of the bee in some 
particulars — such as the sex of the sorercign, and also of 
the sexual distinctions of her subjects — tlie Ti-orkers and 
the drones. They judged that the monarch must be of 
the masculine gender, and that the great body of workers 
were so too. They supposed that there were two kings 
in each hire, conceniing which they held very whimsical 
opinions. 

But a more ’ oorr«H*t knowledge respecting bees was 
reserved for modem times. Swammardam, a Dutch 
physician, was the first who discovered, by dissection, 
that the sex of the monarch is female, and that the 
queen-bee lays an immense number of eggs, uniting in 
herself the two characters of sovereign and mother 
of her people. 


ICfaumur's Account of Bees. 

Beaumur, the French naturalist, made interesting 
experiments and discoveries in the natural history' of 
bees also ; but Ilulw^r, who was a native of (teiieva, and 
died in 1881, has written the most clear and satisfactory 
account of them, as he devoted many years of his life, 
both before and after he lost his sight, in an accurate 
study of all their instincts and habits. 

The three ranks of bees pass through the successive 
sta^ of /irrtJtf, and ntfmpk ; but the future queen, 
whue in the larva (or grub^ state, is coiled up m her 
C7adle<*ells ^two or thrw being thrown into one for her 
accommodation) in a position different from that of the 
other bees, and which Umds to promote the greater length 
of her more tapering body. 

The bee larva is a white worm without Ibet, axid ringed 
all round. The larrsD issue on the third day from the egg 
state, and are almost motionless ; the nounshment.given 
to th^ br their nurses is a sort of jolly> consisting of 
honey and the pollen of flowers; and they live on this 
. until they go out to obtain food. ^ 
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The embryo queen is fi'd by her attendants with a ricimr 
jolly than that which the ordinary grubs receive. During 
six days slie is nourisliod in a wiirin temperature ; on the 
seventh, she becomes a n^fviphy and no longer requires 
foofl from her watchful nurses, wlio then close up the 
oiming of the cell, in onlcr, as is conjectun»d, to allow a 
free passage to the workers along tho range of the royal 
apartments, which when open had obstnicted thoir 
labours, or perhaps to cause greater warmth for the 
development of more vital power in tho royal frame. 

It© this as it may, a curtain of wm is formed over tlie 
nursery-door, and the inmate sets to spinning out of her 
own body what is termed the cocooii, which is a fine net- 
work for the lining of her cradle. 

Oil the »ixUM?nth day of her existence she tears^to 
pieces this net-work, and with her teeth makes a little 
opening in the cciitR‘ of the waxen partition, throi^h 
wiiicli she puts out her head ; and, after labouring during 
about tliree hours to enlarge tho orillee, she comes forth 
a full-grow n queen, and is immodiatoly surrounded by her 
delighted subjects, who brush her wings, and n'lievo her 
from any impurities of the cradle. Jfer soven'ignty is 
at once acknowledged, and her influence is without 
limit. 

As the appearance of the queen should bo at once 
reco^ixed by the bt*c-keeiH*r, it must Ik* now described. 
Her nody is longer, larger, and more pointed than that of 
the others, and her wings arc much shorter than theirs, 
hardly reaching beyond her middle, whereas those of the 
others cover the entire body ; her belly and legs are of 
deep golden colour, and tho latter are not fumism?d with 
the little brushes which those of the workers have to help 
Uiem in collecting the floury matter which they require 
for making honey. 
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Aneedcle of Uoo Queen Beet, 

The queen bears no riral authority. If there should 
be a second queen, she is either sent forth with an 
attendant swarm of colonists, or put to death by the 
other bees. 

Huber gives au account of a duel between two queens, 
who, issuing from their nurseries in the same hive, rushed 
into deadly conflict, catching each other with the teeth. 
As if they dreaded the fatal consequences to themselves, 
which would follow from unsheathing their darts, they had 
the prudeucii to separate at the height of their fury and 
fly away. Hut the other bees coin{>elled them to decide 
the point of sovereignty on the spot, and then forced 
them to the contest again. This was done repeatedly, 
after intenals of breathing time, until the stronger of the 
tw o, seizing the other by the wing, stabbed her to death. 

Ihecription of the Sting, 

The lance, or dagger, which all but the drones possess, 
is of exquisite workmanship. This is the description of 
it, seen through the microsco|>e : “ Upon exanuniug the 
edge of a very keen razor through the microscope, this 
appears as broad as the back of a pretty thick knife, 
rough, uneven, full of notches and furrows, and, so far 
from anything like sharpness, that an instrument as blunt 
as this ems to be, would not serve even to cleave w ood ; 
an exctviiingly small needle being also examined, the 
point thereof appeared about a quarter of au inch in 
Dreadth, and not round nor flat, but irregular and un- 
even, and the surface, though extremely bright and 
smooth to the naked eye, seemed full of* niggedness, 
boles, and acratchoa, — in short, it resembled an iron bar 
out of a smith’s foi|;e ; but the sting of a bee, viewed 
through the same iostrument, showed a polish most 
amaxingly beautiful, without the least flaw, blemish, or 
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iriTgularitv ; aiui inde€<l with n point too fine to bo din- 
rtivertni. Y'ot this t?i otily tho shoath or ca»r of inslru- 
nient44 niuoli moro exquisite cimtainod therein.” 

Further JRtnwrl's on the XaturnJ History 0 / the /»Vr. 

With n'l'jM'et to the bee* genendlv, the \Norkc'ni beeonie 
uTtnphs on the fifth day, but the flreiics indulge iu tin? 
inactive ataU' of larva' one day longer. All the heea npin 
the CKK’Oon when in the nymph ntate, and atler some 
days, a» in lljc caae i»f the queen, beeonio perfect 
been. 

The queen lay* an amazing number of eggii in the 
eounw* of the aeanon, frvun Mandi to May. 8he will 
def>o*it in the eell* from twelve thousand to lw*eiity 
thousand ; niid there is another laving from August to 
October: hlie lays from one hiiiufreil to two hundred 
ilaily, until she ha* prt>duee<l her thouHands. The occu- 
pations of rearing tlu* young, forming cellw, providing 
materials for the wax and honey, working them up. and 
storing provisionH, devolve iiptm the workom, of which 
there are, on a?i average*, sixtiTii thousand in each 
hive. 

Scardl'ly has the queen laid the germs of her new family 
in their birtli-pluceii, when the workt'n* visit them, and 
become their iiursew. provide for their wants, and givt' 
them food. Thev watch day and night for the public 
good, a!id would die in defence of their beloved 
sovereign. 

The drones constitute about a tenth part of the popu- 
lation of a hive : they are distinguished from the 
workers by their greater corpulence and shortness of 
body. They art? certainly idle and lazy, but they fulfil 
the intention for which they were created. They are 
probably agents for fecundating the eggs when deposited 
m the cells. 

It would be unjust to condemn them for not collecting 
hont»T when they are not provided with the organa for 
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doing no, n» the workers are ; their teeth are too little 
and short for breaking off the capsules, their mouths 
are not well formed for sucking the sweets of flowers; 
and their legs have not those bruslies or powder-puffs 
which enable the others to bring home the farina wanted 
for making wax. During the summer they find food for 
themselves, and pass Uieir time iu lounging from flower 
to flower, and they are not found in the hive during the 
winter. By an extraordinary instinct, they are massacred 
without pity by the females before this period, in order 
to sate the winter stock of honey, until they have de* 
|)arted voluntarily to some nook where they may rest 
until wanted iu the next spring. These poor things have 
no weapons of del'ence. 


Wonderful Instincts and Contrimnees of Been. 

The contrivances of bees in the construction of their 
combs is amongst the imist wonderful works of God, as 
regards insect creation. The fonn of the comb is in 
every country the same, tlie pro|>ortion8 accurately alike, 
the size the same, to the fnictiun of a line ; go where 
you will, and the form is proved to be that which the 
most refined analysis h:is enabled mathematicianf to dis- 
cover, as of all others the best adapted for the purpose 
of aariug room, work, aud materials. This discover}' 
was only made about a centuiy ago ; nay, the instrument 
that enabled us to ilud it out w os unknown for half a 
century biTort» that application of its powers. And 
yet the bee has been for thousands of years, in all 
countries, unerringly w orking according to a fixed 
rule, which no one had discovered until the eighteenth 
century.** 

We may instance among other surprising illustrations 
of the ingenuity of tlmse wonderful creatures, that they 
lay the foundations of their cities at the top of the hive 
arc build downwards. They have straight passages or 
lanes across their different dweliing-plaa^ wide enough 
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for two bee« to pass, and in everything »how the hRiid of 
the Alinightr Architect. 

AdvantttfffM of Keeping Jieee, 

It i« iitranj;o, tlial thoujjh the expenae of e^Ubliahiug 
liiocka of bcetn, where there \» a garden, ti ho trivial, ana 
the posaibie gain m gn^at, few pet^plo take the trouble 
of keeping them. t'ouiitry cottage rti too generally 
neglect to take advantage even of jin adjoining common 
or lonely garden, which apc'cially invito to betvkcopuig. 
Where cottage gar^h'iis are very Hinall mid crowded, and 
nuiltitudcM of clitldreu awarm, it in certainly dillteult, if 
not dangerotiM, to introduce tens i»f thouMunU of booa, 
with their tonuidabie Mtiuga ; but in nurnherleatt iuMtancoa 
where beo*liu»bundry U iiegloctcd, it might be pursued 
with aoine protit. 

No fanner, nor even humble cottager, w^ho Ims a patch 
<»f garden, and lives near commons, heatli-coverud hilla, 
or woods, should he without hiveti, us the great supply of 
bees' food is obtained by their own exertions. It is not 
the rarest and mo^t beautiful tlowers which ailord tlio 
best honey, but tho.se w hicli alKmud in the open Holds as 
wall as in the garden : the tluwerM of mountain heath, 
clover, trefoil, beaus, vetches, wild thyme, turnips and 
cabbages, jirivct, elder, bramble, rue, and, above all, 'the 
blossoms of the comiqon furxe, are among the best mate* 
rials for honey. The cost of food is scarcely anything, 
and the return may be considered clear gain. 

The trouble of rearing bees, compared witli the pleasurf^ 
or the profit, is nothing. Enormous sums are annuiiliy 
fmid in Great Britain and Ireland for bees’- wax im- 
ported from foreign countries; why should we not pro- 
duce more of it at home ? 

It is to be lamented that so few' persons keep Ihmjs, 
an occupation from wiiicb so much actual gain may bo 
derived, and so many useful lessons of industry and 
domestic economy learned. 
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How beneficial would he the result to any family, if 
the keeping of bees and the example of their wonderful 
habits, sliould lead the father of that family from low and 
sensual pursuits, to the 8im{)le and natural pleasures 
associated i^ith bee husbandry and the cultivation of the 
garden. 

In addition to the positive profit and ])leafiure which 
Would arise fronv bee-keeping on a more extended scale, 
there is an indirect advantage which must not be over- 
looked, namely, the increased productiveness of gardens 
and orchards ; fi>r our Creator appears to have designed 
the hon<‘V not ho much for the use of nuin as to attract 
the be<*H to the blossoms, that they may carry the pollen 
or dust from flower to flower, anJ render them fertile. 
It i» u well-known fact, that the fruetitication of flower- 
ing plants is accomplished by the dust from the pistils of 
what are called the male blossoms being defKisited in the 
inU’rior of the female flowers ; and thus orchards have 
bt*t‘n know n to produce double tlu* crop ofter bees were 
kept there than (‘ver they did before : hence it has been 
well said, “ If there were no bees there would be no 
apples.” 

The compiler of this article on bee-keeping, n» it first 
appeared, and which 1 am revising and rmnoilelling, 
presses the expediency of never killing bt and also of 
preventing their swarming, as the best features of tho 
modern method of bee-kc^eping. 1 give his viewrs on tho 
•ubject, and the reader may form his own judgment 
respecting them. 

JSnglhk and Foreign Treatment of them, 

Tlie usual method of keeping bees in England is that 
of annual renewal and destruction, a practice to be con- 
demned, not only on the ground of cruelty, but also from 
the serious loss thereby occasioned. In every other 
eountnr of Europe the practice is diderent: bee-keepers 
never destroy their bees, but take away a portion of their 
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produce, and leave them the renuiinder for winter suste- 
nance. Thus, some plm^e one hive above another, and 
in tlie autumn remove the upper one : othem turn out 
their hives and cut out as miie!i comb and hoiiev ns they 
think the bt'eai can well spare, and bv tbese means they 
obtain from to KMh. of honev from each liive, and 
still keep up their sUick of bt^es for futiin* seasons. This 
method, im|>erfect os it is, is far 8U|>erior to that adoptod 
by our country people, of smothering the bees with brim- 
stone. 

liCt m suppose n We-master in (Germany to possess 
twenty sUK’ks of Ihh*h — and many have from 150 to 2iK) 
— and ho takes of honey from each ; he lias 6(X)Ui., 
and still retains his twenty stocks ; whewas, by the 
Kui»lish method of clKiosinj^ annually the heaviest and 
lightest stocks for destruction, supfHJsing ten hives are 
taken, and each protluces wo have but of 

honey, and only half the st<K*k with wdiich to commence 
the enstiing year. 

Hut the ftir(Mgn method, though possessing sticjh 
ndvantag<‘s, dm's not equal what may l>o done by the 
better managcmi'nt about to be explained. 


iMtjiag and Swarmittj. 

The oueen bee lays from 10, (KK) to 80,000 eggs in the 
year. In a stm*k containing 8.000 bees, almost all of 
them in ordinary' years will be busy in nursinjj the 
grufwi, for they an.* hucIj good niothers, that they think it 
their first duty to ft*ed their young ; gathering lioney is 
their second. A swarm goeH off: you have two (juocns, 
each witli 3.000 bees, busy in rearing the eggs which the 
two queens lay all the summer. They have no spare time 
to gatbiT honey, and so in a bad year a stock with plenty 
of in habitants will be often almost empty of honey when 
you take it up in the autumn, and aometimes these beoa 
ilie even in the summer if not fed. Now if you prevent 
swarming by giving them plenty of room, 3,00(i bees, wbieh 
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were narees before to the grubt of one queen, will be 
suffIcieDt to do ft great deal more of nursing work. 

The original hive has only one queen, and one queen 
cannot lay e^s enough to require so many nuraea, though 
two may. The other 8,000 bees prevented from swarm- 
ing, will store honey for you in the spare room you may 
give them. 

In order to obtain this, if you have your bees in straw 
hires, the following is the method ; — Procure two boards, 
an inch and a half or two inclics thick, and of a size a 
little larger than the breadth of your hives ; let there 
be a piece cut out of the front, in a sloping direction, 
and another piece similarly on the right and left side of 
each, to answer the double purpose of doorway and drain, 
to allow the moisture from the hives to How away mon* 
readily. The side entrances must be made to tit exactly, 
whew the boards are plat»ed together. Before swarming 
time, in May, a well-stocked hive of last year is to be 
placed on one board, an empty hive on the other, a small 
piece of wood being placed over that part of the two 
entrances which is between the two hives. Then stop 
up the doorway of the full hive, so that the be<»s roav 
have no way of egress, except througli that which is 
empty ; and if possible, shift tlie new entrance along the 
stm)) on which you have placed your hives, until it 
comes opposite the psrt wnere the old entrance was ; 
and, if this bo sprinkled with a little honey or svrup, 
the bees will be soon accustomed to the ebsuge. llere, 
then, YOU have given your bet's room, and instead of 
swarming, they will soon commence their work of build- 
ing and storing in their new abode, while the queen, 
with the nurses, is occupied in rearing a new brood, 
shortly to come forth in strength, to assist in the common 
work. When the hive is full it should be removed, lest 
tbe bees, for want of room, should swarm olf, or lose 
many days’ work, by hanging out in a duster at tbe 
entrance, ts they are often seen to do previoualy to 
swarming. 
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The removal may be effected iu this manner : in the 
middle of a due day, when most of the bees will bo out 
^thering food, cut off tho communication between tbo two 
mres, by slipping a pii^ of tin between the side ontranoes. 
Shut up the open entnuice, and push the hives along the 
stool, so that the dcKvrway may ^ brought into the best 
poaitiou. if a great disturbaueo ahortly take place at 
the mouth of one hive, it is a sign that the queen is in the 
other which you wish to remove, iu which case you must 
take avvttv the tin which scqmrates them, niid wait until 
another Aay. li*, on the contrary, the bei«s go on quietly 
working, you may bo sure that tlu' queen is in the right 
hive, and that ail is well. They must then bo loft until 
their labours cnuise in tho evening, when, a little before 
dark, open tho entrance, and tho prisoners, alarmed at 
their long separation from their (|ueen, will speedily find 
their way into the other hive to rejoin her. You may then 
remove the full hive, and placing an empty one in its place, 
take out the separating slide, which w ill leave it reaily 
for opt'ration.s on tho morrow. 

licit*, then, you have a full hive, perhaps early in 
June, and that without destroying a single bee, before 
those on tho old plan have comnieneed their honey 
gatherings, and nt a time when the produce may bo 
disposed of at a higher price than when tho honey all 
comes to market in thc^ autumn. But there is another 
thing connected with the anti-swarming system which is 
of the greatest importance iu bet? management — that i -i 
▼entilation. 

Tho queen bee will' not lay licr eggs in a temperatim? 
lower than eighty degrees, as this degree of heat appears 
to be necessary for hatching the young brood ; thercfoiy, 
if tbo new hive bt? kept cooler than this, she will remain 
in the old hive to raise her progeny, and there also tho 
workers will deppsit the pollen from tho anthers ot 
flowers, which forms tho bee-bread, or food of tho young 
olhq>rfijg ; while in the other hive nothing w ill bo placed 
but the finest wax and honey. 
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Ventilation of (he Hivei. 

To renlilatc the hive, have fixed in the top a piece of 
xinc, a» large n« a crown-piece, punched full of amall 
holes ; this must be covered until the bees hare com- 
menced their combs, then the covering must be reinored. 
The bees will endeavour to fill up the holes with pro- 
polU, a gummy substance, which they collect from the 
bark of trees, on which aa'ount you must daily keep the 
holes open bv pricking them through with a piece of 
wire ; vou will thus ensun* a ft‘gular and constant cur- 
rent of fresh nir through the hive, enU'ring at the door- 
way and going <»ut at the top, keeping the hive cool, and 
enabling the bees to perform their work much more 
quickly and better than they are able to do without ven- 
tilation, while the result to yourself will be, that you 
will have the purest virgin wax and honey. 


0>i ihr Union of Swannn and Stocki. 

But the qiK'stion is fni qucntly usked by the defenders of 
the ohl systmn of btM -manageinent, “ If we prevent their 
swarming, by giving the bees roi>in, how are we to keep 
up our stock ?” To this we reply, “ Keep a few stocks 
from which to obtain fresh swarms, but never take more 
than one swarm from any hive during the season/* If 
a cast should come forth, the readic.st way of returning 
it to the panuit stock is to take iho bees when they are 
quietly hived, and suddenly dash tliem into a large tub 
or pan of water, [daced just before the hive from which 
they came ; then put a l^ard sloping upwards from the 
tub to the mouth of the hive, take out the bees with a 
skimmeT, lay them on the beard, and as they dry in the 
Bun, they will ascend to their old habitation, apparently 
nothing the worse for this rough treatment. Thu is a 
{dau wc have frequently followed, and always with perfect 
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»uccc88, and have generally bt'en able to iimko the (|u(k*u 
a priaonor in her upward march with her draggle-tiiilod 
guards to her former habitation. 

There will be no (liOlculty in recognizing the (jikhui, 
from her greater size and more taper body ; but even if 
she be not secured, no inconvenience follows, for sbo 
and her subjects will contrive to reunite, or another 
sovereign will be found or provided to reign in her 
stead. 
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cHAinrEu XI. 

Operatiofwi in Janunry : Hiveii and — T«» carry a hire. 

March ; — Mana(;^cmctit of Uie hivea F«c<liny'. April : — Actiirity 
of bow — FrcfHiration* for nwartnu. May • — Snrariiiing— V iiion of 
cajtA. Juno- — Keeping a rogiater Uniting »bj>ckj* Feeding. 
July; Management of black comb* Driving, Auguat:- 
(^hanging l»oe« fr<»m one fowling pUicc to another. September : - 
Examination of hivea Feeding -Fumigation- Dirootiona for ex 
imeting tho bonev And wax. ilctober : - Kw'ding and preaenring 
from dmnpoeea llout«ing in winter. 

J.iyiAlir. 

Dubiko the iir^t roontli of the year, and in all the winter 
month», bees reijuire very little attention ; indcH'd nothing 
molt* is necessary than to kttJi) them dry, pnd in a position 
which cannot be atfected by gleanus of sunshine. 

//irrx and Boxft. 

Hites and boxers may now bo made rt^ady for the 
ensuing season. For sinenil it^asons, wo are inclined to 
recommend straw hives in preference to boxes for bee- 
managemont: they are more easily procured, they are 
cheaper, and if properly protected on the outside, have 
leae tendency to contract damp, w hich ia so fatal to bees. 
Beaidea, they have a pretty rustic appearance about them, 
which boxes, however ornamental, are deficient in ; and 
there ia nothing that cannot be accomplished with them, 
if they rest upon bottom boards of the kind we hate 
desoribed, as easily as with boxes. 
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ncBHrAiiT. 

If your hives )iave bi>en placed in winter-i^uarters, nnd 
the weather at the end of the month prove mild and open, 
remove them to their summer stands. If, on tho con- 
trary, it be unfavourable, you had betU*r kcjep them 
sheltered a« you have done throuf^h tho winter. Perhaps 
the safest guide, as to tho tim(‘ wlicn bees may be allowed 
to go abroad, is when tho priinrime and other (*arly spring 
flowers put forth their blossoms, ns this time varies in dif- 
ferent situations, a<.*cording as we npproaeli the northern 
or southern portions of the kingdom. 

Before settling the hives for th(' summer, weigh them, 
and note down tho weights in a book ; you will see by 
this w hat <|uantitv of honey has been consumed through 
the winter, and afso bo able to tell whnl teeding the bees 
will re<tuire if the spring be backward. 

We do not, however, advise feeding yet, for - until all 
probability of frost and snow- bo post— -it would be inju- 
rious to excite tho bees, of w horn many would fly abroad, 
and prematundy perish ; thus diminishing tho beat of 
tho hive (maintained by the number of inmates), which 
Khould be j)reHcrve<l as much as possible^, in order to 
facilitate the hatching of tlu^ young brood, which will 
sfxm begin to make it.H ufjpearnnee. 

Keep the entrance to the hive nearly closed, let it bf^ 
onlv w ide enough for one beo to pass at a time. 

I'his is the best month in the year fur purchasing 
stocks. The bees have lived through th<? winter, so that 
you do not run the risk of losing them, as you would 
have done by buying them in the autumn. You may 
judge if a stock be a good one, and in a healthy pros- 
perous condition, by observing, on a fine day, whether 
many or few been enter the hive w ith little golden-looking 
pell^ or balls on their hind legs. This is the farina of 
flowers, or bee-bread, as it is called, wliicii is now col- 
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lected by the bees for the nourishment of the young, and 
forms their principal labour at this season. If you see 
os many os twenty or thirty every minute going in so 
laden, you may judge the stock is prospering, and regu- 
late yourpurcliase accordingly. If they do not come out 
in bad weather, it mav be assumed that they have a good 
store of provision witliiii. 

Hives should not bo generally rernored later than the 
end of this month, as the lH*e8 do not readily take to a new 
situation when the spring is more advanced. 

To (I Ifivr. 

lA‘t it be placed on a cloth, the ends of which must 
ho carefullv tied over the top; if it is to be taken to a 
distance, tlm hive so tied up may be swung on a pole, 
fastened acrtiss a earl from side to side ; this prevents the 
jolting to which it might otherwise be subjt'Ct, whicli 
would disturb the b^'cs, and probably shako down tlm 
comb. When arrived at its destination, let tin* hive be 
placed on the stand, and if any of the bees have fallen 
out on the cloth, place them near the entrance, and they 
will soon find tlicir wav in. 


M A n c ii . 

Manoj/nnent of the Jlivett — Feeding. 

As soon as the weather is fine, the hives which stood 
in the open sir during the winter should be examined. 
Lift them carefully from the stand. Clear away all the 
dead beet and refuse matters which have collected during 
the*w*inter. Eub the monldiness and damp from the 
iloor-board, and h*t ii be well dried. Tlie bottoms of the 
combs often become mouldy in the winter, especially 
in light stocks, and it will be a good thing to cut off the 
lower portions, which may be <£>ne with a table-knife, 
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and without danger, hr turning the hire on ono Ride, in 
the evening, or earlv' in the morning, or at any time, if 
you take the preeaution of mnoking a pipe during the 
opemtiori. The bees will noon renew the combs, and 
their health will be improvf'j by the removal of tho 
docavetl portions. 

At the end of tho month, if the weather be warm, lt?t 
the straw haekh's be nunoved, in which mice often lodge 
themM‘lves, working their way into the hivea and d(*atrny- 
iiig them ; but do not leavt* the hivt‘a witlumt some pro- 
tection ; cover iIkmh with sonuihing that will keep olV 
the rain. Do not enlarge the out ranees, unlesM for a part 
of the day when the weather very line, wheui they may 
bo opened wide eturngh for t\;<> or three bees to puss 
together. 

Hegiii to feed tin* light htock.s ; a liiirral supply of 
food w ill be amjdy repaul by t!u» eonseqnont lu*alth and 
vigour (»f Yonr i)eeM, and the ahundant they wdll 

collect for your future henellt. Vnd do not prematurely 
encourage the bees to eo in search (d’ food, but rather 
confine them to tin i«* homes, (iuard against tho admis- 
sion of stranger bees whih* yours an; leetiing. Oive honey 
now, if vou can, rather tluin syrup, as it forms a better 
ingredient than sugar in the jelly whii’ii supports llie 
young brood. 

The consumption of food in a hive is now prrhaj):^ 
greater than at any perioil <»f the year. The cpu*en lavs 
from one hundred to two hundred eggs daily, and the 
increase of tho brood is so prodigir»us, that it is itnpoRsible 
for any except a well-stored liive to meet tho demand 
for foc^. Many |>er»ons wonder that tlunr b<Mni die in 
the spring, when they have survived the winte r ; but we 
liare before shown that the food consumed during the 
cold weather is comparatively very small to wdiat it is 
during breeding time. On this gniund, tium, feed abttn« 
dantly all the stocks, but especially tho light ones. 
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Peediog outride the bive^ bj placiug food at the en- 
trance, IB a bad method, as stranger tocb are attracted, 
which deprive your beea of a proportion of that which 
you have provided for them. Feeding at the bottom 
disturbs the bee#, lower# the temperature of the hive 
when the food i# intn)duced, mid thus occasions loss of 
life: therefore, to obviate these evil#, ingenious feeding- 
pans have been inventtHl for supplying food at the top of 
the hive. 


A rill I.. 

Tliere will be a great increase of activity in the hive 
this month. As the spring open#, flowering plants and 
fruit-trees will be in bloom. On account of this increas- 
ing supply of food from abroad, there is the less neces- 
sity for flooding ; yet it should not be entirely disconti- 
nued, particularly if tlie weather prove wet or cold. 

Acficit^ of Bef», 

Multitudes of bees will now be w en passing out of the 
iiive, and returning richly laden w ith honey and farina. 
There will l>e great pushing and apparent confusion at 
the entrance, in consequence of tlu- additional labours of 
the season ; for this reason you must enlarge the mouth 
of the hive, but not yet to its full sire. 

It is not uncommon at this season to And a hive which 
exbibitB none of this iuduslry and activity. Bee«, fear in 
number, and to all appearana^ without any object, may 
oocfunoually be seen going out and in, or Wily burxiug 
before the hive. If there is no want of honey, the most 
probable cause of this inactivity is the deatiiof the queen 
from some ao^dont during the w inter. The bees in such 
a case gradually forsake the Live and mostly periah, 
though some few probably become united to other stocks. 
Tbexo seems to be no alternative, as soon as the loss of 
the QU6IU1 is discovered, than to endeavour, by removing 
the mvo to a diy plaW to preserve the lives of as 
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many of tiio beea u« potatble, in ordor to unite thorn with 
a late swami, to which they will prove of conaiderable 
benefit 

Preparation* for Swarmtt. 

Every thing ueccaaary ahouhl now be prepared for the 
e^tablishtneut of i wanna, which may be ex|iocted during 
the next two montiia, else there may be running hith^ 
and thither \vihlt‘ the swarm takes wing ana is loat 
tlirough yuur delay td preparation. Hives, or boxes if 
you intend to make use ot tlmse, must be kept dry and 
sweet ; stands or sttxds to place thiMn on must lie prepared, 
and a hand-brush, leather gloves, crape, or other covering 
lor the face, plaa»d in readiness. 

As bees require water to driuk, esjieeially through this 
and the next month, it is nceessarv to place some for 
tlicm, if there is m> pond or rivulet near. Cotton says 
that, in the Isle of Wight, the people have a notion that 
every bee goes down to the sea to drink one-o a day. 
W ater is needful fur them in the breeding season, and 
they will drink water with salt in it, and like it better 
than the fri?shest brook that runs. Jt is very curious to 
&ee how they will tloek l)y thousands to the drinking- 
troughs in April, May, and part of June ; and then their 
thirst seems to be quenchea all of a sudden, for not one 
will be seen at them. The rcaiKjn seems to be that they 
do not want so much water after the greater part of the 
young brood is liatched. 

Shallow dishes or piaUs filled with water, and having 
thin boards (pierced with small holes), fioating on it, 
from which the bees may drink without fear of drowning, 
.ire convenient. Small pebbles or moss, placed in the 
plates with the water, will answer almost as well. 


XIAY. 

Xbo instruction for this month will be to those who 
keq> bees in common hives for the purpose of swarming. 
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well a» to those who have adopted the method of pro- 
veDtiiig awanning in order to procure honey. 

Bees UKuallr swarm in the months of May and June, 
BOtneiiiiies a little earlier or later. The most valuable 
swarms are those which cotno at the end of this, or the 
beginning of next month. The earlier part of May is 
often cold and wet, the b<‘es are hindered from honey- 
gathering, and unless fed, would decrease in strength very 
much, and perhaps eventually peri.*«h. 

The chief indication of swanning being about to take 
place is the gatlierir»g of the bees at the entrance of the 
hive, when* thev cling to each other, and hang in n 
cluster under tlie board. This clustering is evidently 
the natural instinct of the bees, which leads them to 
assemble together in the same manner as when they are 
making comb within the hive; and as the hive is now 
quite full, they are under the necessity of remaining 
ill idleness until the time the queen may be ready to 
accompany them, to fonn a new colony. Sometimes 
thev wrill thus dangle for a fortnight, or even a month 
before they swarm. That this swarming is an act of 
necessity, not of choice, is evident from the fact that 
they often begin to construct their combs uuder the 
hive boartl. 

It would be a pity to allow these bees to be thus idle 
iu a fine season, when they are quite willing to work ; 
they w ill lay up a small store of honey for vou if you 
will nrovide a w ay for them. For this purpose, if you have 
a boW at the top of the hive, take out the bung which 
closea i^ and nlace upon it an inverted glass or fiower- 
Tiot, which will contaiu about eight or ten pounds. A 
hoard about an inch and a half thick, with a hole in 
the cetitre (for the bees to ascend through) should be 
laid between the top of the hive and the glass. The 
glass or pot will be filled in a week or ten days, or a 
fortnight at farthest, and the bees will not be prevented 
from swanning one day later than they would have done 
if they bad all been out swinging in ioleims. The glass 
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or floirer-[K>t eaii be remtwed bv oarefully clipping imo 
ibin pUtes of Etnc betweeii it «titi the howd^ and then 
lifting aura? ibo upper plate together with the glana to a 
place of nafety : tlR> other plaU% whicli hiw in the mean 
time pn‘venied the bet*« from coming out at the top of 
the hire, may then be taken ofi*» and n bung placoa at 
the hoh‘ ; the bee* remaining in the |>ot may removed 
in the evening to tho hive, after being chloroformed or 
fumigateti. 

Clnstcring ia not the only sign of an approaching 
Mwann. The apfR'amnee of the drones about the middle 
of the day, a kind of hum, a shrill piping sound in tho 
hive iu tho evening, and the ix»»tleaiineaa of the bees, are 
aiiio indications; and generally, when on a fine morning 
verv' few l>ct?s are at work, while on tho day before afi 
was activity and bustle^ it is pretty certain that tho 
sininn will rise in the eourm» of the day. But sometimea 
they swarm without any notice ; so it is botUn* to have 
some one to watch on fine days, from about nine in tho 
moming till throe* o’chx^k, that it may bo known imme- 
diately when a swarm has gone off. 

So one n€H*d be afraid of bires when they swarm ; they 
appear to be fearful tlieniiH*lves at that time, ami are 
usually ijuite pi^aci able. But as all persons have not 
courage, it is much safer to have gloves on, and the hcrad 
and neck covered with a hood of gaiise, crape, or thin 
linen ; and thus protected, any one may venture to hive 
bees with impunitv. Throwing dust or w’ater among 
them during their flight is often injurious ; and music I 
from your warmitig-|Min and door-key, or your tongs and 
shovel, is of no use, and may binder you from attending 
to something necessary to i& done. If possible, get a 
person who is accustomed to it, to hive the swarm ; but if 
not, attimd to the following directions : — 

If the swarm is to be [uit into a straw hive, let this 
new. liose no time as soon as your swarm is settled on ft 
bough, or they may be off, and you will probably lose thein* 
Hpr^ a table-cloth or a sheet on the ground under the 
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•warm. Place tlie hive-board upon it. Let on© persioa 
hold tlie hive turned upside down close under the avvanu, 
while another gives the bough a sudden shake, so as to 
jerk ofl* the whole mass of bees into the hive, vrhicb must 
then be turned down upon the cloth, the edge being a 
little raised by a stone or bit of \vtx>d, that the bees mav 
not be crushed. If the swarm be iiangiug upon a small 
branch, it may be cut otf, and let fall into the hive. 
“When on the thick brunch of a tree, there will be more 
difliculty. In this case hold the hive under as before, 
and sweep the bees into it m cart^fuily as possible with a 
•oH hand- brush. If the <]uecu bo swept into the liivc, 
the bees will soon follow. Should it happen that 
they swarm high up in a tn^e, fhese directions must be 
followed as nearly as possible by persons mounted on 
ladders. 

This BW arming is necessarv in order to increase or 
keep up your slocks ; but of course it should only T>t* 
allowed from hives kept on purpose, ns the new system 
is intended to prevent swarming, in order to procure a 
plentiful supply of honey from the increased population. 


Union of Casts. 

Never on any account hive a east with the intention of 
keeping it by itself through the winter, or for taking up 
in tne autumn ; rather return it to the parent hive or unite 
it to one of the earlier swarms, so as to make a strong 
•tock. Unless the year be unusually favourable, casts 
never do any good, while the old stock is often so 
weakeneil by the loss, as to be almost worthless in the 
autumn, or for presi^niug tlm>ugh the winter. 

You may unite casts by intoxicating the becii, with 
the smoke of the fungus called powder-puff, and make 
them drop from one hive into another, taking care to 
have but one queen, bowever numerous the union 
may be. 

If uniaYourablu weather ensues shortly after the 
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«warm U hired, feed the bee* ; it will strengthen tiiem 
and prove a gain to you in the end. 

The entrance into the hive should now ha enlarged 
to it* full site, that tlia boca may have abundant room 
in the bu!»y *iea!*on of honev-gathering. Side-boxe* may 
Ik* opened ; thev need not he ventilated ftjr two or three 
days, until the have well taken to them and begun 
to form comb; after thia, however, great cart' imwt bo 
lakeu to ventilate well, in order t(» keep them cool. 
(Jive plenty of water, but ho that the bee!< may not 
drown themscdvcM. Shade the hives from the burning 
sun. wliicli nmkes them »o hot that the bees can scarcely 
work, and sometimes melts the conjhs, causing them to 
fall down and smother t!ie bees. TVeding old iiocka 
need not he continued unieas the weather be unusually 
unpropitious. 


Bees kept in hives or boxes on the Improved gyatom 
must now have additional rootn givtui them, in order to 
wrrvcnt swarming (stn* jKig«* S7;. 

Ktrpinj a Ite^inter, 

it is a gof)d plan to kwp a register, in order to sc*© 
liovv long the bees are in Idling the hive, and for eom- 
IKirimti with future years. The following extracts from 
our own diary will show the phm : — 

n 5 <>. Hivk Xo. 2 . 

May 22. (>|><oicd ri^'ht haini Jmjx. 

‘JC». comir)«!nc«<l work in ditU>, 

,, 'M. Optinni ioft'hatid hox. lieva inmit^hat-rly Ujgan 

bt>f>ur. 

dune 12, Ti>ok sway right-hajKl U>x. Weij^bt nf hom y 

A daihr register of the weather will also be very usoful. 
Be careful to give room in time, and to take away tbo 
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»ide*liiTe as soon as filled, or the bees may swanii. If 
they do so, return them to the parent stocK by the plan 
xecommcnded at page 86. 

JTniting Stocks. 

Weak stocks may bo strengthened now by having 
casts joined to them, either by the method given at 
page 87. or in the following manner : — On the evening 
of the day the cast is hived, as soon as the bees ore ail 
quiet, turn up the hive, and sprinkle the bees with 
sjrup : then suddenly shake them out altogether upon 
a table ; place the hive in which they are to be united 
above that mass of bees, and support it that none may be 
crushed ; both will veiy* soon become one stock. Late 
that night, or very early next morning, the hive must bo 
placed where it is to remain. ISlany lH‘e-keepers adopt 
this method with success. Casts may be joined together 
in the same manner, m ns to form a strong stock, instead 
of two or more worthless ones. 

Feeding. 

People sonu'timos wonder how it is that their bees die 
in the sumnu'r ; this very often happens in hot drv’ wea- 
ther, when the flowers afford no honey, and there is n<» 
supply for the young brood, and the nurses are obliged to 
oast out from the hives the grubs, which |)eri8h thus by 
thousands. A little timely fet'ding at such a season 
would prt»»erve Ihcir lives. 


JCLY. 

Mnmgement of Bktck Combs, 

The combs iu hives that have stood for sereral years 
become black and useless, because the bees never clear 
out the oelis in which the brood has been reared, and the 
akins which the young bees cast gradually 611 up the ceils 
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until they arc too imall for brtMnlinjc iu ; in conwjt^uence, 
the bive« g<»t wcndcer and weaker ; awarming cannot tako 
place, and at laiit the bee» die. 

To prevent this fatal end, you may in aprinp, beforo 
breeding-lime Ci>minonce«, after fumigating the beea a 
little, turn up the hive, and cut out half the comb ; put 
the becH in again, and during the auiiimer they will fill 
uj» the vacancy, and have room for breeding. Next 
spring take out the remainder of the old comb iu the 
same way. One »U>ck trt'ated in tbia manner ia said to 
have b(H*n kej>t for the long period of aixty yearn. Hoine- 
lirnc-*, when a sUn k luw not swarmed, it i» desirable to 
remove the Imh's altogether from the old hive into a new 
one. Thin must only be iloiie during the first week in 
July ; if att<*m]»ted earlier, the new' brood not bid ng all 
hatclied, May bcM*-grub« would bi? destroyed, and you 
would luive a\enk stock. On the othi*r liand, if irarm- 
ferred later, there would not be time for them to make 
their cennh, and lay up w inter store. Fumigate or intoxi- 
cate th»’ Ifces at night, and put them while stupifled into 
a new hive, taking eare that the queen is among them; 
place the hive on tfie staml in the ftuiiie pfmition the old one 
Oi'cupied, and on th<’ morrow they wdl cornmenco their 
labour as a new sw arm. If the weather be fine, they will 
do well; but if they are found witak in autumn, 

take them uj> aini unite them with another stock. 

Driving, 

Driving bees is «ou»»‘time» adopti*d instead of fumi- 
gating. I'he ojHTation is as follows: — Ihit the new hivo 
upside down in a pail or pan ; place the old hivi; carefully 
upon it, and tic a cloth round to ke<?p the hives together, 
to prevent any bees from escaping. Turn the hives up, 
so that the old one way bo at the bottom, the n<?w oiio 
above. Tap gently with a stick round and round tba 
old hive until the bees ascend to the new one. As toon 
as they appear to have gone up, put the new hive on the 
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stand in placo of Die old one. If the queen is in the new 
hire, the bees left in the old one will soon rejoin her, if 
the old hive be placed near. This method is best prac- 
tised in the evening. 

Now take side-lnvos and boxes when they are filled, as 
directed (page H7). Prevent swarming in July ; late 
swarms never do any good. 


Al OUST. 

Changing Bee» from one feeding-place (o another. 

()a the Continent, ami in sumo parts of our own 
country, it is usual to take bees to different places, in 
order that ns food fails in one part they may find a supply 
in another. Cotton says: — “In Franco they put their 
hives into a boat, some hundreds together, which fioats 
down the stream by night, and stops by day. The bees 
go out in the morning, return in the evening, and when 
thev are all hack and quiet, on the boat floats. I should 
like to see tiuH tried on the Thames, flip no river has more 
bee food near its banks, — willows, the host bee food in 
spring; meadows, clover, beans, and lime-trees, in dilferent 
places and times, for summer. A handy man who could 
make \m own boxes, though not up to hard work, might, 
1 nm pretty sure, gathi r through the mouths of his many 
thousand bees eiunigh to fill his own one mouth, though it 
be sonu^w lmt larger. He might float softly down the river, 
as the flowers goofl'nt one place and come on at another; 
and any bargeman would lie glad, for the small price of 
one pound of Tlmrm^s honey, to give him a tow up when 
be wants to go back. I should like to see it tried ! ” 

In Yorkshire it is a common thing for cottagers who 
live near the moors to be intrusted with the hives of 
other persons who Imve not this advantage. They charge 
about a shilling for each lave ; and during the months of 
Au|[ust and Ht>ptember these bees have a good honey* 
E;:yroiii the heather then in bloom, and are after- 
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wards rotomed to their oinmers, who resp a good profit 
from the Ttsii their bees have made. 

Whoever has the opportunity will do well to send liis 
bi'es to the netghbounuMHl of heaths at this sttason ; for 
bc^ do not find their food in corn-fields. This is tlie 
great honey-han^cst month for you. Let ns again urgo 
the merciful recommendation— uo not kill your beoa,-— 
do not take the honey by suffocating with brimstone. 
Fumigate w ith the fungus or other substanct's ns we have 
recommended, and unite the bees to strong stocks to 
stand the winter. Thus you get the honey, and yet save 
your bees. contract the entrance' of tho hives, to 

gnanl against mice or other robbers. 


SKPTKM UKK. 

This nioiith is the proper time for carefully inspecting 
your slocks, to ascertain which will stand the winter, fur 
feeding those which have not sufficient food, ami for 
uniting weak stocks to strong ones, as rccotumeudod 
previously. 

By gently striking the hives, you may judge whether 
ilu’y cuntaiu many or few bees, from the greatiT or lesser 
noise they make in tlic bu//ing which immediately follows. 
Do not leave any to remain for the winter but such aa 
weigh about 201h. But recollect that a hive w ith two thru- 
Bxma bees w ill be more likely to survive than one w ith only 
one thousand, even if tho latter have much more honey. 
On this account it is important to asceriaiu the number 
of bees, and to make your standing stocks as strong oa 
possible, to maintain sufficient beat in the hives. 

Ff'cding. 

Whatever food is required must be jcpven now', as baoa 
should not on any account bo fed in winter. Those who 
have not the convenience of tlu* feeding-pans for tlie top 
of the hive, should provide little hollow troughs made of 
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elder, or a eplit bamboo stopped at the ends* These 
must bo iillea with honey or syrup, and then pushed into 
the mouth of the hivo at sunset, the entrance being care- 
fully closed, to prevent other bees from entering. Feeding 
should not take place in the daytime, as the hive will 
then be subject to the depredations of wasps and robber- 
bees, which are attracted by the scent, and not unfre- 
quently devour the whole of the honey. In the morning, 
a little before sunrise', remove the troughs. Continue 
this operation nightly until you are sure your bees have 
•ufiicient winter provision. l)o not be stingy : as wc have 
said before, you will reap the profit of liberality to your 
bees in the rich return they will make. 


Famigaiion, 

As some persons profess to have a difficulty |in pro- 
curing the fumigating fungus, we may just say that the 
substance called German tinder, used by cigar smokers, 
or tob.ncco-leavcs wrapped in brown papier, will answer 
almost os well. 

If bees be kept exposed to the cold after fumigation, 
they will surely die; but in a warm room then* is no 
danger of this. If tliey appear to you to have had an 
over-<los<', and you find many apparently dead on the 
following morning, they may be recovered by placing 
them in the sun, or by any gradual apjdication of warmth. 
After Ining drowned for twenty-four hours, and dried 
and wanned in the sun, bots will re<*ovcr ; even the fumes 
of brimsitone do not always kill them. It was by the 
reviving of some, half-smothered in this manner, that 
the above more merciful plan was thought of. 

If any drones are obsened about the mouths of the 
hives as late iu the se.nson ns the present month, it is 
more than probable that some defect exists within ; and 
it would bo well to select such stocks for union with 
others. 

Close the entrance of your hives, only leaving room for 
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one bee to pass at a time. Protect them from tho 
weather ; a good straw hackle may do very well for the 
winter, but a red pan turned down upon tho hivo U 
better. 

Direct WHM for extracting the lloncg and Wax from tk$ 
Comitt. 

Kemove your combs into a room where tlie bees cannot 
enter, otherwise so many will be attracted by the scent, 
as to interfere with your operations. Clean tho combs 
carefully from all refuse, then cut them <n slices, and lay 
them on wires or small sticks placed over a pan, tliat they 
may drain. The honey whicn runs in this manner is 
the best. A Her all the honey that will flow has come 
away, wrap tho combs in a clean cloth, and s<|Ut*t7.o out 
as much ns possible into another pan. This honey will 
bo of an inferior quality to the other. The combs, cloths, 
and other materials used in the separation, mav then bo 
]>laced near }our hives, anti the bees will carefully collect 
ail that remains. 

Afterwards put the combs into a clean saucepan, with 
as much soft water as may he necessary to prevent the 
wax from burning. Place the saucepan over a slow Gre, 
and stir fjccasionally until the wax is quite melted, 
Htrain through a fine canvas hag into a tub of cold 
water, you will have to squeeze the bag between two 
boards to force the wax through ; it will fall into tho 
water, and form thin flakes on tho surface. Then colhjct 
the wax, put it again into the saucepan made quite clean, 
^rith a little water, melt it again very carefully over a 
alow Are aa berfore, and take off the scum ns it rises. 
When sufficiently molted, pour it into wetted sauci rs or 
other moulds, and set it by, where it may cool very slowly, 
or it will be full of cracks. 
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OCTORRR. 

Ibedini/f and preserving from Dampness. 

This month it will be advisable to ascertain if your 
stocks have sufficient food for winter ; if they have not, 
still continue to feed them as they require, and the 
weather permits. 

Guard against dampness ; it is this more than all else 
that will destroy your bees. The damp of the weather 
outside the hive.may be kept away by suitable protection, 
but it is the damp inside, caused by the condensation of 
the moisture from tho breath of the bees, wliich docs the 
mischief. Just as the wet collects and trickles down the 
walls or windows of a room in which a number of persons 
are assembled, so does it form iu a hive, and more so in 
winter when there is but little evaporation. 

An equal leniperature within and without the hive 
w'ould best prt^vont condensation. Do not think, there- 
fore, of keeping } our bees warm. 


Ilonsing in Winter. 

Tho best place for bees in winter is a dry, cold, and 
dark room, or outhouse. 

Put your bees there the last week of November, and 
let them sleep quietly till the flowers begin to come out 
at the end of Februai^*. Set their bottom-board slanting, 
that all the wet may run out at the door ; or, still better, 
bang the hives iu a coarse cloth. This will let in the air, 
and let out tho moisture. In the spring you will End the 
bees kept in this way much stronger, as well as hea\ier, 
than any you leave on their summer stands. If you 
bare no such room or outhouse, at least keep the sun 
away from them, or put them on the north side of your 
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CHAFTEK Xll. 

Tlie (’ochin C’hinn- fowln PolandM — Dorkiog«>~^ 

Himiburg-btt- On th« choice of Hiock (.Jenenil iniuia(;^m«nt — 

Food — flAicktn^ and rearirijU' — IWt timi^ for hatching- -Treat* 
m#ot of chicks Frotiuce and profit of fowls. 

Theue arf» rnnnv varicticB of fowls; soino of tlioso oro 
not ^uerallv auiteil to tin* oottn/i'or, oithor bocause they 
are delicate* in constitution, unct^rtain layers, bad mothers, 
or roracious feeders. 

The Cochin China. 

Within a few ycai>, the Cochin China breed has bi*cn 
introduced into tliis country from that part of Cliina 
called Shungbac ; and though there has been a great rago 
for them, on account of their largo siaw*, extraordinary 
appearance, and many gtK)d (piulities, they arc ceasing to 
bo favourites. Prices sufficient to buy a good cow or 
horse wcto fre<|ueMtly paid for a pair of birds of this 
kind. The cock frequently weighs from ten to fifteen 
pounds, the hen from seven to ten ; the former stands 
two feet high, and the hen from eighteen to twenty- 
two inches. 

The eggs, though often weighing from two to three 
ounces, are on an average very small compared with the 
sixe of the bird ; and the hens have such a disposition to 
hatch that they do not produce as many eggs as some 
other breeds do. The Spanish, for instance, is far 
preferable as Layers, for they go on laying, show no dis- 
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pomtion to hatcb, and require ordinary bens to brood for 
them. The Cochins have the batching«fever frequently ; 
1 had one of these birds myself, which passed an entire 
month under its influence, and the season was too much 
advanced to give her the third hatch of eggs for that 
year. They are such excellent mothers and steady 
setters that they are well suited for bringing out choice 
broods of any variety, except that from their weight and 
awkwardness in getting in and out of the nest they are 
m)t to crush tho little chicks when nestling under them, 
xbere is, however, this decided defect in them, that they 
ore not only yellow, but tough and stringy for the table 
after six or seven months, and also they are subject to 
apoplexy, aud ailments of the digestive organs, which 
obliged me to kill three or four out of a very moderate 
nun^T. 

Borne mougrcls proceeding from this breed, and which 
are often suppos^ to be Cochins by their ignorant 
owners, are frightful in appearance. 


The Malays arc related to the Cochins, at least inas- 
much as they are 8up|>oscd to have come from the same 
Asiatic stock. They cannot be prefem*d to the Cochins, 
or indeed to any other breed for general purposes. Their 
length of bodv and legs renders them untit for batching, 
and undesirable for tho table, and they are very liable to 
aufler, when young, and therefore badly feathered, from 
cold or rain ; and the flesh, like that of the Cochin, is 
stHngv without being so richly flavoured. If to be 
rcareif at all, they should not be hatched before the 
€X>mmenoement of summer heat, nor late in the season, 
for they require a dry and warm temperature more than 
any other breed. I^hey also require tl»e best nourish- 
ment, troin their very Udl form and slowness of groiHh. 
For these raeons, and their unfitness to bear dote con- 
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finemoni, tb<»T are not suited to the cottager, who must 
look to something more than showj plumage, whicii the 
Malay bird certainly possesses. 

Spanish Ihtrls, 

Those are not originally from Spain, ns their name 
would load one to suppose, but brought into that country 
either from the East or West Indies. We have had 
them long in England, but the original fine stock has 
met with a great many crosses : there are black and 
white kinds, and other tribes descended from them. A 
full-grown iSpanish cock ought to weigh seven pounds, 
and a hen six. They merit tiio character of everlasting 
layers, and any cross from them is good for the common 
poultry-kfH'iKT on account of this quality, lions which, 
with warmth and goml feeding, will lay through the whole 
year are valuable : of course*, a prudent person will fatten 
aud kill only the male birds, and reserve the females as 
long as they continue to be good layers ; and these will 
produce in the "weight of eggs, thougli perhaps not in 
the number, quite os much as the (’ochins. Tne pullets 
begin to lay when six or seven months old, so also do the 
Ck)chiiis, if well fed and treated. 

Other hens must be provided, however, to hatch their 
eggs, as they do not like; to do this themselves, perhaps 
b^uK* their legs are rather tr>o long for tbo position of 
a sitting hen. 

Mr. Bond, a Yorkshire gentleman, says of them — 
“ Their eggs are us good, if not better, than those of any 
other fowls, and though not so frequently laid in winter, 
as in the case of the Cochins, the size of those they do 
lay is a set-off on the other hand, besides tbo cr^nai- 
demtion that they do not lose time in their desire of 
blooding.” 

Believing that they will lay a greater weight of eggs in 
the year than any other fowl, be thinks them on this 
account the best suited to the wants of the fanner and 
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cottager who has opportunities for the sale of eggs. He 
does not admit that there is any inferiority in t^ir flesh 
for the table ; on the contrary, he says that some con- 
sider them as vcrv superior in this respect. They are not 
so domestic as tfie Cochins, but will not ramble much 
from home if well fed ; nor are they quarrelsome among 
themselves. 

Ail this is no small praise. 

Volandi, 

Of these there arc two varieties, the one black, with a 
top-knot of w hite feathers ; the other gold-coloured and 
spotted, with a dark-feathered crest. The plumage is 
not so abundant a« that of most others ; their legs are 
short, their bodies are plump, and, next to the Oame 
Fowl, they are considered to be the most beautiful in 
appearance. The flesh resembles that of the Dorking, 
bt‘tng rich and juicy. These fowls have the least desire 
of any to sit ; and from the greater number of eggs which 
they lay, they are the most valuable, and have been called 
** Every-day Hens,” or ** Everlasting Layers.** Their 
eggs are scarcely so large tis those of common hens ; but 
from the great ouantity they produce, and their little 
tendency to sit, they are the most j)rofitable of all the 
varieties. They are, however, delicate when young, espe- 
cially between the second and the sixth month. 

Dorking*. 

These take their name from the town of Dorking, in 
Surrey, where they can be seen in the greatest abundance, 
and aie said to have been first brought thither by the 
Homans. This fowl is the third in sixe of British poultiy, 
and has a finely-shaped body and small legs. The colour 
of the hen is entirely white or mottled ; the cock has 
bi^utifully varied plumi^ ; and the breed may gexieraliy 
be diadnguiahed by having five claws on each wok ; one 
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of which, however, i« usually iinj>erfect. Tho colour of 
the fiosh is not so white as that of some of the common 
kinds, but inclines to crt'am-colour ; it is, howe\w, of line 
flavour. The eggs are large, and this fowl is an abundant 
layer. They especially thrive well amongst dry, chalky 
soils. Perhaps it iu.ay be true of all sliort -legged fowls, 
that they an* not so well suited to damp, elavey soils aa 
those with long legs, serving as stilts to keiq) their bodies 
above the wet gnmnd. Take ihern ultogt^tlier, if 1 w'ero 
eonlined to eh(K>se one breed, I should select tho Dork- 
ings, with Huitnhie soil and climate. The hens are good 
mothers and layers, ami Iroiu their good form easily 
I’attened. They are such constant sitters, and such good 
nurses to their broods, that they arc often emj)Ioyed iii 
hatching tin* eggs of fUher poultry, - such us the Hpanish, 
l^olish, and llainburghs, and sometimes those of ducks. 


Silver Hamhurtjhs. 

This is a cajiital breed for a cottng<?r w ho wants a 
number of eggs without regard to si/.e. 

The silver llamburghs are krmw n by many names,— 
‘‘Dutch,” “Every-day liayers,” “ lioiton Greys.” Some 
of them are silver-pencilliHi, some spangled with black. By 
whatever name they are known, they are excellent little 
fowls, aud easily kept. They art^ very short in tho legs, 
plump in the make, aud lay at a very early ng(*. 

The cock is a ino*«t bold, impudent little bird. I had 
one who, when only four months old, used to beat a 
Cochin cockerel two months older than himself, and three 
times his size and weight. They are very lively and 
active. The hen is verj' beautiful, and just the sort to 
bo kept aa a pet. Hhe seldom sits, ana lays her little 
eggs Irequeutiy, and for a veiy* long time. 

The Gold-spiuigled Hamburgfas are fancy birds of great 
beauty, and more uncommon. Lancashire is remarkable 
for the Hmmburgbs of all kitids. 

1 hare here enumerated only the principal eboiee 
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vtrieties of fowl* which are bred in this country: but 
betides these, there are many other kinds, which have 
been produced by the continual crossing of the breeds : 
some sorts are peculiar to certain localities, which appear 
to be favourable to them ; and some common farmyard 
fowl possess the diversified characteristics of all tiiose 
we have described; some are good layers, others good 
sitters, or valuable for their flesh ; and therefore persons 
who are inexperienced in such matters, and wish to avail 
themselves ot the advantage of keeping fowls, must trust 
to the judgment and honesty of those from horn they 
purchase, ns to the required qualities. 


On ihe Choice of Stoch. 

No fixed rule can be adopted in the selection of ordi- 
nary fowls, experience showing that it is impossible to 
infer which individuals amon|:[ a number of young hens 
will be good layers or good sitters. No dependence can 
be plac^ in the colour or form of the farmyard fowl by 
which to judge of those qualities. We may, however, 
say, that those which more nearly resemble in appearance 
any of the select varieties we have enumerated, will have 
similar characteristics. Thus the long-legged kinds arc 
not very useful as sitters, as they do not cover the egM 
so well as the other kinds ; they are, besides, apt to trample 
and break them. But it does not follow, that because 
the form of the hen precludes her sitting well, she has 
no desire to do so ; for we as often find the propensity 
as strong in the long-legged as among the short-leggecl 
brreds. 

The followring general directions, from Main’s work on 
poultry* may be found useful : — “ The races of hens which 
should be ^red in preference to otliers, are those which 
yield eggs in the greatest abundance, and whose flesh is 
the most delicate ; those two advantages, and especiaDy 
the first, are blended in the common hens. Tnyecting 
them» they must be chosen of a middlbg sixe, m a bla(£ 
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or brown colour, a robuat constitution, haring a largo 
liead, sharp cyea, the conib pendent, the feet bluiah ; thono 
with largi^ spurs, which acratch, which crow, and call in 
the same manner as cocks, must be rejected/* 

A friend, who has considerable knowledge on this sub- 
iecty has funiisKed us with hU views as to the sort of 
heus most suitable to be chosen* ** In my own expo* 
rience,” ho says, “ 1 have found the following character* 
istics worthy of being kept in view ; vis., a good middle 
sire, with black or bluish legs of proportionate length ; 
the comb w hat is calUni * double, ’ rt^gularly formed, ai\d 
well filled up ; the head small, the eyes black and lively, tho 
abdomen |>endcnt, large*, and much expanded, the feathers 
thickly set, ^ close,’ and snux)th, — tlie colour dark or palo 
gn)und, thickly studdc<l with welUdeflned dark-colouroii 
spots Aud bars. A hen, with all or most of those marks, 
will generally bo found an excellent layer, and may bo 
termed both good and gtK>d- looking.” 

The fowls with largo round ton-knots, showing a 
desctmi from, iir at least a mixturo oi tho “ Poland,” nro 
generally very good layers, 

Afler all that may bo said, obsenation and expcrienco 
alone w ill determ ino the value of tho hen ; and the best 
way to arriro at any deOnite conclusion, will be to keop 
memorandums of everything connected w ith the fowls, as 
to their form, colour, age, produce, Ac. Such a plan, 
carefully followed, would no doubt lead to very satis* 
factory results. 

It is of no less importance to bo careful in tlie choice 
of the cock than of tho hen; he should bo of moderate sixo, 
carry his head high, have a lively appearance, a clear 
voice, a fiite red glossy comb and wattles, a broad well- 
expanded breast, and he strong in the wing, and of dark 
plumage. The legs should be thick, the claws sharp, tba 
oiU short, and he must bo quick and energetic in aU bis 
actions. 

Whmji^ho cock takes a violent dislike to one or more 
paitaeiiBr liens, Uiese must be removed, otherwise they 
i 
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wiU be perpefeoftllj worried asd harassed, and obliged to 
mope imut in comers, and will always be subject to be 
tom or maimed by the cock. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the number of 
bmis to be allowed to one cook. Mowbray says from 
four to six, the latter being the extreme number, with 
the view of making the utmost advantage. Ten, and 
even twelve hens iiave been formerly allowed to one 
cock; but the produce of prolific eggs under such an 
arrangement will seldom equal that to be obtained from 
^e smaller number of hens. 

Other writers variously state the number of bens most 
desirable, to bo varying from five to twenty-five. But the 
object in view must always be regarded ; for if the eggs 
be intended for hatching, one cock to six or seven hens 
will be necessary, in order to produce strong and healthy 
broods, while twenty hens may be allowed when chickens 
are not required. 


Qenerul Management, 

To ioBure success, and to realize profit in the breeding 
cvf fowls, it is absolutely necessary that the nature of the 
soil on which they are kept be of a tboroughlv dry oba- 
mctcr. Damp clayey soils are highly injunous, as in 
such situations the fowls will be afi'eoted with asthma, 
diarrheea, and other diseases, which produce great mor- 
tality anioQ| them. On the other tiand, in a dry and 
w a r m situation, tliey will thrive with scarcely any trouble 
or attention. 

Obsmwe the difierence between fowls kept in close 
damp streets in large towns, and those which have the 
advmitagcs of light, air, and sunshine. 

The same conditions we choose for ourselves, are those 
best adapted for fowls; viz., air, light, warmth and 
dryness : with all these eircumstanees, there ]|i|^ be no 
Mr of fiulme. To insure these, let the yarCin which 
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tbe fowli ire kept bo well dmined ind gnveUed, to tbit 
tbm tnaj be no oolleetioiia of refute mitteni, or •tagnint 
water to produce diaeaeO) and that it will soon b^omo 
dry after min. 

If poaaible, the poultrr*houi»eA abould have i aouthern 
lapect ; anj out*houao or shod may bo rendered suitable, 
eapecially if adjoining to the da-ell ing-house, where the 
warmth from the fires at the back of the a*all may serro 
to warm the building. This will be found very adyan* 
tageous to the fowls ; for as they are originally nativea 
of warm climates, an increased teiiipemtiiro is always 
farourable to their laying, and for the rearing of young 
chickens. Pret-autions must he taken to keep out the 
rains, Hud the keen blasts of winter ; and during the con- 
tinuance of unfavourable weather, the fowls must b<f kept 
shut up in their house, as rain is so injurious to them 
that their laving will bo retarded for a long [Wiriod by a 
thorough wetting. 

The floor of the fowl-house sliould he farmed of chalk 
and earth, thoroughly l>ent<*n down to form a comtMict 
solid mass, which the fowls eaiinot tear up, and which 
will bear fVe(|uent sweepings. I'liin f!(H)r should con- 
stantly be kept clean, and well sprinkled with sand or 
dry allies, and there nhouM also be several holes flllcd 
with cither of th(*se materials, for tlie fow ls to tumble in, 
as they are accustomed to do, in order to rid themsedves 
of the vermin with which they would otherwise be in- 
fested. “ A biftter reraedv, and one far speedier and of 
more certain efficacy, has been discovered at Windsor by 
tier Majesty’s feeder. The laying-nests, at Windsor arc 
composed of dry heather and small branches of hawthorn, 
coreicd oyer with white lichen. These materials, rubbed 
tocher by the pressure and motion of the hen, emit a 
powder, which, making its wav betw-ecn the fcathm 
to the skin, is found to have the effect of dislodging every 
epecics of troublesome parasite.” 

The perebes for the fowls to roost on, should not be 
placed one above the otlier for obvnous reasons, but in a 

I ? 
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coBtiuuous line around the house. Pegs driven into the 
wall maj serve as steps for the fowls to ascend to roost, 
but they raust be so iixed aa to form a proper slope for 
the purpose. 

Tne nests for laying are recommended by some to be 
fomied in boxes or boskets, arranged around the rooin, 
either upon the floor or at any height that may be cou<* 
venient. Cleon straw is preferable to bay for neats, as 
beitig less liable to harbour vermin or become musty. 

But the best form is a box with a side entrance, aa the 
hen is not so liable to bre.nk the eggs as when she jumps 
downw ards upon them. The more secluded the nest can 
be placed the better, ns the ben is often fastidious and 
pnidish about her laying. 

The two or three eggs first laid should be left in tlie 
nests for a few days ; afterwards chalk eggs will sene the 
purpose of newt eggs. 

Alter the fowls have gone out, the door and window' 
of the house should be opened, and occasionally a small 
quantity of hay should be burned in it to rtmew' the air, 
and to destroy noxious insects. The nests, perches, 
food-troughs, Sic., sliould be frequently scraped and 
washed, and the ground often swept, 8cra|)ed, ami covered 
with ashes. 


Food, 

Katuro teaches the fowl the kind of food most 
suitable ; and in this, as in all other matters, if we follow 
nature, we shall do much better thou by adopting the 
notiona of those persona who recommend the most ex« 
tnordinaiT compounds as food for fowls. ** They are of 
all birds the most easy to feed ; nothing is lost to them, 
they are seen the whole dsy long, incfssssntly busied in 
scratching, SGarching, and picking up a living. The finest, 
the most imperceptible seed, cannot escape the pimreing 
look of a fowl : the fly, that is most rapid in its flight 
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cannot screen itself from the promptitude with which she 
dart# her bill ; the worm which comes to biH'athe at the 
surfiw of the earth, hn# not time to shrink from lier 
glance, but i# immediately seixini. The food of fowls cou* 
Slats of Severn! sorts of grain, fruit, inwets, and worms. 
A good wav to rid the ganlens of cnterpillnrs, worms, 
and other little creatures that eat up the pn>diicc, would 
be to le‘t in hens, if by their habit of scratching the 
ground they did not cause more damage than service. 
I>res#ed or raw flesh is likewise suited to the taste of 
these birds; and they ai-c very huid of mulberri«^s and 
some other fruits. 

“ Fou ls that f *ast on seeds, worms, insects, with everjr- 
thing they havr lound on the dunghill, in the yards, in 
the bnnis, in the stables, only want at the farms, in spring 
and winter, a regtdar fiMvl early in the morning, and in 
the evening befori' sunset.” 

Jlnrltn- is the best general corn for fowls, and it should 
be the general fwid of hatching liens more particularly. 
Oats art? not so go<^d, Imsides they are apt to scour young 
chickens. They are nn’ornmeuded by some as promoting 
laying espeeially; but nnv corn is welcome to fowls, and 
even potato(’s, if given in a warm stfit^*, are quite suf- 
iioieut for t!i('m, as the Irish peasantry know by 
experience. 

3laizt», or Indian com, is an excellent article of food. 
For either tlie ordinary keep, or for fnlteuing fowls, it 
should be given whole, or slightly braised, ami will bo 
found more pnifitable than any other bought grain. 8un- 
flower-»e<*d has been much praised as food for poultry ; it 
may be used economically ui conueetiou withotluT fofid, 
to the sav ing of grain. The head of the flower, contain- 
ing the ri{)c seed, may bo cut off and thrown to the fowls; 
picking out the seeds serves for their amusement. 

To keep fowl# in health, they should be supplied witli 
a sufficiency of vegetable diet, such as cabbage, lettuce, 
beet, carrots, potatoes, itc., either r.aw nr boiled. In tho 
winter, too, when they cannot procure worms or insects, 
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it 10 rery good to give them small quantities of animid 
foo^ odd bits of meat, chopped small ; or bones may be 
fliyen to them to pick, which will be of great service in 
forwarding their laying. 

I know a fanner who keeps about a hundred barn- 
door fowls, and he collects carrion for them to promote 
laying, when insects and wonns are scarce in the pas- 
ture-nelds. 

Instinct causes the fowl to swallow small gravel atones 
and other hard substances, which are taken into the 
gizaard, and assist digestion by grinding the food. There 
should always be n gt>od supply of gravel and pounded 
bricks for them to resort to. 

The egg-shell being principally composed of lime, it is 
important that laying hens should have access to sub- 
stances containing lime, such as broken plaster and old 
lime-mortar, otherwist^ they will not lay so plentifully, 
and many of the eggs will be soft, that is, without shell : 
this must be particularly attended to in winter, when 
snow is on the ground, and at other seasons when they 
may be prevented from going abroad. 

Hatching and Hearing, 

The eggs should not be more than three weeks laid, 
for fresh eggs produce the healthiest chickens and the 
easiest to be hatched. Select eggs of the fertility of 
which you are certain : those of your own good hens, 
not exceeding two years old, are most to be depended upon, 
if you have been careful to allow but five or six hens 
to one cock. 

When the eggs are chosen, put them, wlnle fresh, in 
clean sawdust in a dnr place until the time for setting 
them. 

The number mven to a hen should be in proportion to 
her size and abUity to cover them. As a general rule, 
a ben will cover from eleven to thirteen eggs of the size of 
her own ; more, however, may be given in summer thsn in 
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wintfsr. A lien that will hatch thirteen in Iby or June» 
ought not to have more than nine or eleven in Febnuu^ 
or March. 

The dfsiro of niott heu« to brood when they have 
hniabed laying about the due number for one hatching ia 
very powerful. But it in not enough that thev ahould 
appear deiiin)u« to do thia, as it often happens that hena 
will comincuce inciihatiori and then fomake their nesti, 
after sitting on the eggs just long enough to addle them. 
Those most likely to pt»rlorm the sendee best are at least 
two years old, not easily frightened, having large wings* 
being well featherod, plumn, and, above all, with short 
legs, so that they may sit dose. 

They show tlieir desire^ to sit by making a clucking 
noise, and by a general restlessness and state of fever : 
this is so strong in some hens that it cannot bo overcome 
without cruelty i therefore it is better to indulge the 
longing by giving eggs to them. I had ouco remarkable 
exp<*ricnce of the uselessness and bad economy of refus- 
ing eggs even to pullets nnniouH to sit. Two half-bred 
young hens, between Dorkings and f 'whins, had brought 
out two broods each, in the earlier seasons, and nfu?? 
nursing them very attentively, began to lay for the third 
time, in August. After producing about a do%en each, 
they began to sit at the end of the month, in comers 
which suited their fancy. There they sat, day after day, 
in spite of every atttMiipt to disturb tliem : they were 
imprisoned in coons, left in darkness, physicked, and 
even soused in cold water This barbarous treatment 
was continued until the middle of October. If they 
had bt^en allowed to follow their natural instincts, I 
should have been counting my chickens before the end 
of September, and about Christmas they would have 
brougnt high prices. Though I had always before been 
oppo^ to the practice of encouraging or allowing hena 
to hatch more than two broods in the year, the above 
case led roe to think that the natural desire when strongly 
manifested should not be thwarted. 
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To te«t the steadiness of a hen, she tnaj be plaeed for 
a few days on some worthless egi^s : if she perseveres, and 
there is therefore reason to have confidence in her, 
remove those eggs, and give her proper oncjs. 

Some hens sit so constantly that it is necessary to 
raise them from their nests and feed them : barley (or 
oats) and water should be placed, however, always near 
them, in order that they may take nourishment at any 
time, if prompted by hunger to do so. Some hens will 
not bear to be handled, and are so violent and passionate 
if disturbed, and so ready to forsake the nests, that they 
ahould be left to their own instincts. They will take 
food or water when disposed to do so ; that they should, 
however, take corn lieartily at least every second day is 
ver^ desirable, to maintain duo heat iu the body, on 
winch the snccessfulness of hatching so much depends. 
Bolitude and quietness are absolutely necessary for a hen 
while on her nest. 


DeH timet fur Hatching* 

Spring and autumn are the most favourable seasons for 
hatching : eggs are then most plentiful and in best con- 
dition, and the temperature of the air is propitious. 

Eggs should not bo disturbed after they are in the 
nest: experiments prove that it is worse than useless 
to turn them ; the hen knows best wliat to do with 
them. 

On the twenty-first day the hatching of fowls is usually 
acoomplishod ; the chicks then peck through the shell, 
and free themselves from their prison. No attempt 
should be made ^ bn^ak the shell and liberate them 
before their full time, though assistance is sometimes 
necessary, as when some chicks may be too weak to free 
themselves. Sometimes there is a ilelay of a day or two, 
from coldness of weather, want of beat in the mother. 
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and weakness in the imprisoned chick ; and it is better 
not to be too hasty in meddiiug with tho shells. 

T)io chicks should not bo handled at all or removed 
from the warmth of the mother for twenty-four hoiirs ; 
they do not require food for at least this space of time; 
if, however, the whole brood is not hatched soon after- 
wards, it may bo necessary to take away tlmse that have 
first come into tho world, and give them a fow' crumbs of 
the yoke of a hard-boiled egg, or crumbs of stale bread, 
and then return them to their mother. It is sometimes 
necessary to remove the first chicks and place them in a 
basket, bedded wilh wool, near a fire. Tho cil'cct of 
warmth on them is surprising. 


Treat mcni of Oh id s. 


After crumbs of bread and egg, oatmeal or barlcy-mcnl, 
sliglitly moisU'iied with new milk or water, and cunl 
chopped siimll, for some days. The very small tailings of 
wheat are tho best food for them afterwards until they 
are old enough to swallow and digest larger corn, 

When tho wliolo brood uro hatched, the usual method 
is to place them with tlicir mother for some days under 
a coop in a retired place, and with food and water out- 
side tlic bars, so that tho ehicks may run in and out at 
pleasure. If tho hen were free too soon, she would 
take the chicks prematurely into places unfit for them, 
and half-blind tliein with tho dust Aw would raise, w hen 
rolling herself in it and Bcratching violently, according 
to the habits of fowls. AfU»r a week or so, she may, 
however, be allowed to walk about w ith her brood under 
precautions. 

Chicks should be cautiously guarded from showers or 
heavy dew* u|H)n grass ; tlicreioro they should not bo 
allowed to go out early in the moniiiig. 
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Produce and Profit of Fowls, 

Oa this bead we quote from Cobbett'a Cottage Eco- 
nomy**’ ** When fowls can be kept conTeniently about a 
cott^e, three, four, or half a doxen hens, to lay in 
winter, when the wife is at home the greater part of the 
time, are worth attention. They would require but little 
room, might be bought in November and sold in April, 
and six of them, with proper care, might be made to 
clear every week the price of a gallon of flour, ff the 
labour w ere great, I should not think of it ; but it ia 
none ; and I am for neglecting nothing in the way of 
pains in order to insure a hot dinner every day in winter, 
w hen the man comes home from work.” 

Eggs are usually sold at such prices as to place them 
beyond the means of many families as ordinary articles 
of food. But this need not be, for almost any one can, 
writhout much trouble or expense, have a constant 
supply of new-laid eggs, even during the winter, when 
th^ are most valuable. 

K you have a convenient out-house, put into it, in 
October, a doxen hens and a cock. Let this place bo 
kept warm and perfectly dry. With an abundant and 
constant supply of food, these fowls ought to yield six 
eggs daily on an overage, worth three shillings and six- 
pence a week. The cost of food, if honghiy and if the 
neni be in confinement, and therefore unable to And their 
own subsistence, will no doubt be so heavy as to render 
profit very questionable. Admitting some of the calcu^ 
iationa made upon the subject to be correct, the cost of 
the com wouki be about four imuuds in the year, the 
proflta wrould be about five pounds ; no deduction being 
estimated for management, which is assumed to be a 
pleasurable occupation. 

An American gives a curious report of bis treatment 
of laying hens ; — 

“ Hens w ill lay eggs perpetuaUy if treated in the fol- 
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lowing manner: keep no cocks, give fche hens fresh 
meat, chopped up like sausage-mea^ once a day — a very 
small portion, say half an ounce a day to each hen — 
during the winter, or from the time insects disappear in 
the fiul time, till they appear again in the spring. Never 
allow any eggs to remain in the nest for wnat are called 
nest-eggs. When the roosters do not run with the 
hens, and no nest-eggs aro left in tho nest, the hens 
will not cease laying after tho production of twelve or 
dfteen eggs, as they always do when roosters and nest- 
eggs are allowed, but continue laying perpetually. My 
hens lay all the winter, each from seventy-five to one 
hundred eggs in succession. If tho above plan were 
generally followed, eggs would be just as plentiful in 
winter as they are in summer. The only reason why 
hens do not lay in winter as freely ns in summer is 
the want of animal food, which they get in summer in 
abundance, in tho form of insects. I hare for sevoral 
winters reduced my theory to practice, and proved its 
entire correctness.” 

The breeding and fattening of fowls for the market 
is a profitable occupation ; there is always a g^t 
demand for young fatted fowls, which realize pric<?s 
proportionate to the difficulty with which they aro 
usually obttined ; five shillings a couple is considered a 
very moderate price. Mowbray says, ** Twenty dozen 
fowls were purchased at Wokingham, in Berks, for one 
gala at Windsor, after the rate of half a guinea the 
couple. At some seasons fifteen shillings have been paid 
for a couple.” 

The cost of breeding and fattening one hundred 
chickens cannot exceed five pounds, and if they are sold 
to the retailer at two-thinis of the market price, a profit, 
varying in accordance with that price, from fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent, would arise to tho producer. 

We will take up tho remarks ox Richardson as to iha 
profit to be derived from eggs. Home very intcrwiting 
experiments, relative to the production or eggs, were 
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made about ten years ago, by Mr. Mount, of Stoke, near 
Guildford. He obtained three puHeta of the Polish 
breed, on the Ist of December, 1835, which had been 
hatched in June prt'vious, and they commenced laying on 
the 16th of the same month. They laid from the Ist of 
Deoc^mber, 1836, to the 1st of December, 1836, bcta*ecn 
them, the number of 624. During the year they con- 
sumed three bushels of barley, seventecu pounds of rice, 
and a small portion of barley-meal and peas ; the cost of 
which amounted to about 1(1#. lOJ. The number of eggs 
being 524, gives about thirtv-one eggs per every shii- 
liug expended ; and assuming the weight of each egg 
to 1)0 one and a q^uarter ounce, wo bavo a result of 
forty-one j>ound8 ol tlie most nutritious food that can 
possibly be procured, at the low cost per pound ; 

or if the eggs were, instead of being consumed, sold to 
the retailer, a profit of about 1(X) per cent, would have 
accrued to the producer.** 

** Out of seventy-two million eggs annually imported 
into England from France, (iermuny, the Netherlands, 
and other countries, France contributes tifty-fivc millions. 
Calculating the first cost at 4^^/. per dozen, England pays 
annually to France for eggs al»out £77,060.’* 

It will surely be worth while for the cottagers and 
other industrious classes of this country to ei^eavour to 
carry out in practice the instructious we have given for 
poultry management, and thereby be enabled to supply 
the constant demand for home consumption both of eggs 
and chickens. By doing this they will realize consiaer- 
able profit, add to their individual comfort, and increase 
their uide})endeDce. 

With some trilling alterations, I use the words of a 
writer before quoted : “ If only one person in every dis- 
trict exerted himself to disseminate among his humbler 
neighbours such knowledge as I have endeavoured to 
convey in the course of this article, they would treble the 
amount of their gains ; nor need selfishness interfere with 
the good worii — there would be an abundant market for 
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all. Let landlords only give a little advice and encou> 
ragemeut to their poorer U'nantry ; let them furnish each 
townland with a good Spanish or Dorking cock, or a 
brace of them, and let them give to such as deserve it, 
either by industry or some otlier description of merit, a 
few good egg.s, and they will ditTuse much buuetlt at a 
trifling cost.” 
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CHAPTEU XIII. 

Brooding utock — Liying -Hjitching — Feeding — I’lucking- 
Dtsoasoii. 

Likb tbo domestic fowl, the tame goose has been cele- 
brated from remote antiquity. The cackling of geese 
saved the Capitol of Horae from destruction when the 
city was taken and pillaged by the Gauls. The custom 
of eating roast goose on ^ I ichael mas-day arose from the 
circumstance of Queen Elizabeth having one on her 
table when she heard of the scattering of the Spanish 
Armada. 

The common goose scarcely needs description, it is to 
be se<Ju almost anywhere in the country. It is usually 
white and grey mixtid, sometimes quite w hite, e8[>ecially 
among the males. The iniied, or party-coloured, is 
supposed to be less vagrant in its habits than the grey 
goose, and the feathers are more valuable ; but the latter 
is more prolific, and produces the finest younjj ones. 
The gander should be pure w hite, and of a large size. 

Breeding Stock. 

A single breeding stock consists of a gander and five 
geese; these are enough for an ordinary farm-yard, as 
they will produce forty or fifty young in the season. 
They may be lodged in almost any common place or out- 
house ; they are fond, however, of a clean and dry spot 
in whicb to pass the night; and attention to provide 
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them with plenty of freali straw preserves them from 
vermin, and improves their health and condition. 

It is not absolutely needful to have a l)ond for thorn ; 
many persons keep ^ae successfully who have not this 
advanta^ ; yet if there should be a (xmd or stream in 
their vicinity, it will be of benefit to them, as affording 
them the means of gratifying the instinct ot their nature. 
Abundance of clean water must bo provided when there 
is no river or pond near. Persons whose premises ore 
confined cannot profitably keep geese for bret^ding, as a 
meadow or common is necessary for tliem to range in, 
from which to procurt^ the greater part of their foo<l ; for 
if it be necessary to buy food for them, no profit will be 
obtained. 

To have carlv broods is advantageous, that the young 
geese may be full-grown when tim season arrives for 
disposing of them ; and also because a second br<x)d may 
then sometimes b(‘ obtained in the siiinu year. The 
Chinese geese, which have been introdiieeJ into this 
country for many years, commence laying in November, 
and in mild seasons the goslings are Imlelied in January, 
winch, if kept warm and dry and well fed, are ready for 
the spit in May. 

iMtfimj. 

The laying of geese may be hastimed by feeding them 
well all through the winter upon solid com. They 
commence laying usually in the beginning of February. 
An egg is laid every alternate day, or, if the weather be 
warm, two in three days, until ten or twelv*’ arc pro- 
duced. If removed as soon ns th(*y havf* been deposited 
in the nest, the goose w ill continue to lay for a much 
longer period, or until there are from twenty to thirty 
and at harvest-time she w ill begin to lay ogatn, 
and probably produce as many more. IriMtanees an? on 
record of geese producing seventy, and even one hundred^ 
eggs in a year. 

The time of laying may be known by the goose carry*' 
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ing «traw8 to form her nest ; when ibis is seen, a nest of 
straw, lined with soft hay, should be prepared in tho 
place intended for her nest : nettles strewed around are 
said to attract her to any desired spot. Pood and water 
must be placed near the nest, and when one egg is laid, 
she will continue to lav in the same place. The number 
of eggs usually allowed is eleven ; but more may bi^ given 
if the g(x)so lie able to cover them. If she should want 
to sit after laying only a few* eggs, she must be prevented 
until a sufficient iiumlKT is ready for her. Where many 

? ;eeso are kept, the desired number may be made up 
it>m tbo nests of others. (loose-eggs may bo hatched 
under a hen ; but four or five are as many as she will be 
able to keep warm. Turkey-henM are kept in some parts 
of France for sitting on goose-eggs ; tncy are able to 
cover fifteen or sixteen of these. 

J latch biff. 

While tho gooso is sitting, food and water should be 
placed near her uest, that she may not be obliged to quit 
it for nuy length of time, and tliereby render the eggs 
cold and addled. No harm will arrive from the gander 
being allowed to bo near ; ho seems to watch w ith interest 
for the time when the young sliall be hatched. About 
the thirtieth day the eggs will begin to be batched : as 
tlm young come forth irregularly, those first produced 
must l>e removed, if the goost* will allow it, and kept worm 
before a fin\ and replaced with her when tho wnole are 
hatched. 

In Lincolnshire tho practice of breaking the shell to 
let out the gosling is resorted to, — ^perhaps with less 
danger than attends tbo breaking of hens* eggs for tho 
same purpose. 

Feeding. 

The goslings should not be fed for twelve hours. If 
the welder warm, they may, oiler two days, be turned 
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out into the open air« eirc being taken that they do not 
go out too oirly in tho morning, or remain out too Into, 
and that they be aheltered from the wind and rain ; thm* 
moat alto be prrreiite<i from going into the water until 
they are a wi^k or more old, aa they nr© very liable to 
the cramp. Their food may be either wnnn hn^ad and 
milk, or thin barlev-menl and water, eardh^i milk w ith 
leituce*leare*, and the plant called or rlirer#, 

which grown no plentifully in early npring, and of which 
thcT are very fond. 

After a few days they may be nllowcil to go abroad 
with the parent, but rare muat b<! taken to ae«troy all 
nightshad(% hemlock, and henbane, that may lie growing 
near their haunta, an they will eat the»<i thing© and 
poi»on themaelvea. When they have a commim to range 
ovi’T. and a |Mmd to frequent, they w ill reipiire but little 
feeding ; vegetable© from the gartlen ahould be freely 
throwm to them, but bt^yond tbi©, they will get thoir 
own living, if it be inconvenient to Ufiaint them in thia 
roapect, 

Tliero an> venr many proeemuw and ditferent kinda of 
food recoin me rufed for fattening geeiK’, some of them 
ex pensive and otherw unneceaiiary, aa an over-fattenod 
gooie ia anything but a delicacy. 

** Geese an^ gimerally eat4?n at the age when they are 
called green geese, or after they have got their full and 
entire growth, which is not until the latter part of 
October. Gnxm geese ar© tastelem snuabs; loose, 
flabby things ; no nch taste in them ; and, in short, a 
very indiflTercnt sort of dish. The full-gniwn goose has 
•oliditj in it ; but it is hard as well as solid, and in place 
of being ncA^ it is strong. Now there is a middle courio 
to take. For throe years, including the present year, 
I bavo had the finest geese that I ever saw or heara of. 
I hate bought from twenty to thirty every one of tbeso 
years. I buy them ofl^ the common late in June or very 
early in July. Tliey have cost roe from two shillings to 
three shillings each, first purchase. I bring the flock 
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home and pot them in a pen, about twenty feet square, 
where I keep them well littered with straw, so as for 
them not to ^et filthy. They liave one trough in which 
I gife them dry oaU, and they hare another trough where 
they hove constantly plenty of clean water. Besides 
these, we give them two or three times a day a parcel 
of lettuces out of the garden. We give them such as 
are going to seed generally, but the better the lettuces 
are, the better the geese. If we have not lettuces to 
spare, wc give them cabbages, either loaved or unloaved ; 
tnough, observe, the white cabbage as well as the w^hite 
lettuce, tliat is to say, the loaved cabbage or lettuce, are 
a great deal better than those that are not loaved. This 
is the food of iny geese. They thrive exceedingly upon 
this food. After we have had the fiock about ten days, 
wo begin to kill, and we proceed once or twice a week till 
about the middle of Octolwr, sometimes later. A great 
number of {)ergons w ho have eateu of these geese, have 
all declared tlmt they did not imagine that a goose could 
he brought to bo so good a bird. I should think that 
the cabbages or lettuces |)erform half the work of keeping 
and fattening my geese ; and these arc things that really 
cost nothing. 1 should think that the geese, upon an 
average, do not oon.sume more than a shilling's worth of 
oats each ; so that we have these beautiful geese for 
about four shillings t^ach. Xo money will buy me such 
a goose in Ijondon ; but the thing that 1 can get nearest 
to it will cost roe seven shillings. Every gentleman has 
a garden. That garden has, m the month of July, a 
waggon-load at least of lettuces and cabbages to throw 
aw^ay. Nothi^ is attended with so little trouble as 
these geese. Tnere is hardly anybody near London that 
has not room for the pur[>06es here mentioned.*** 
m Geese will almost grow fat when turned into the 
stubble-fields aBar harvest, which is of great importance 
to the fiurmer. 


Cobbsii's **Col4afeJBoocioiiiy.' 
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The profit ou givee, from thoir flo»h wid It'ftUu'M, and 
even their dung, may bo an imjmrtant conauieration for 
the cottager who htu a common near hi« dwelling, and a 
tpirden to supply them with vegetables. The price of 
leathers is about half a crown a ()ouud. 

Plueking, 

Much barbarity has been said to bo |)i'actisud in pluck* 
ing the living get^se, in ihoao localities whert' they are 
annually deprived of their ft'ttthers ; from want ot dex- 
terity iji tho o|)erator, many am so toru and mangled as 
to oocasiou their deatii ; w hile the cold nights frequently 
carry oft’ hundreds of the |K)or tilings which havo boon 
stripped of their warm plumage. No eft'cctiial remedy, 
for what ap])ear8 to bo almost an net of necessity, has, 
however, been proimsed. 

JJiieoKi. 

Geese are subjetit to diorrho's or looseness ; for this 
complaint, hot alo, in which acorns or bark hos been 
boilra, may be given thoin. When they are attacked by 
giddiness, the remedy is bleeding, by pricking with a 
ua*dle a vein which is under the skin that miparates the 
claws. Insects get into the ears and nostrils of goslings, 
and are a dreadful annoyance to thorn ; in such a case, 
give them barley at the bottom of a pan of water, so that 
when thev plunge their heads to eat tho barley, the 
insects will be dci^troycd, or fty away. 
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CHAPTEU XIV. 

V»nclic» — Lnyiog — Hatching— Feediojf — ExirAordimiry 
deception. 

Bkbidxs tho couimon Euglisli duck, there in a very great 
variety of theae birda, of which, however, only thrtM^ 
kinds are usually found in our fanu-yards ; these are the 
Bhono or Bouen Duck, the Muscovy, and the Whitt* 
Aylesburv'. 

The Blione is dark-coloured, of rather large size, but 
is now almost entirely bred iu with the native kind. The 
Muscovy, so called, not from its country, but from th< 
strong musky odour it emits, is much larger than the 
common duck ; in length it sometimes exceeds two feci, 
and nearly three feet measured across tho wings, when 
they are extended, .i red patch covers each side of the 
bead. Its colour in its native state is nearly black, 
shaded with shining green, with a stripe of white on the 
wings ; and the bill and legs are red. It la considered 
prontable, from being more productive than others, and 
Decause it fattens very readily, but on account of its 
musky flavour, is generally discarded from the table. If, 
however, the glands near the toil, and tho head be cut oil’ 
as soon as tho duck is killed, the disagreeable taste i.-* 
removed, and tho flesh somewhat resembles that of tho 
wild duck. 

The White Aylesbury is the most ornamental, as well 
as the most profltable, and, of course, is on these 
accounts to be preferred. It is very plentiful in Buck- 
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ingluimslure, from whence vast quantities 'are sent to tho 
London markets. 

Among all tho varietios, the drake is larger than the 
duck, and his colours are niorf> striking and brilliant; 
he is also distinguished bv a tuft of fimthers turning 
upwards at the tail. One drake is suihcieut for six 
ducks. 


Utfing. 

February is the |>orioil when laying commences, and if 
not interrupted by hatching, from fifty to sixty eggs are 
{)n>duced. A duck is rejmried to hate laid eighty-tivo 
eggs in as many successive days. 

l)uring the laving season, dneks must be well looked 
after, os iiioy wifi deposit their eggs in any plmjo whew? 
they may hap|Km to be, sometimes even in the water. 
They are more diifieult to keep in confinement than the 
goose, and tlierc is more trouble in getting them to take 
to a nest, but as they usually lay in tho night, or early 
in the morning, a little care in giving food near the 
place, and in pw^paring a iM*Rt will genf^rally be suiHcient, 
and wlion once occusbuned to a nest, they seldom 
forsake it. 

Hatching. 

The anxiety of ducks for hitting is not generally so 
great as with domestic fowls, and it often hap{iens that 
they remain so long away from the nest, that tho eggs 
become chilled, and spoiled in (^usoqueuce. Hence hens 
are sometimes used i'or hatching ducks' eggs, not only 
from sitting better, but also from being more careful 
mothers in leading the young brood from^ nil Iter than^, 
the water, which is injurious to them when very young. 

The number of eggs given for a duck to hatch is frmn 
eleven to fifteen. The penod of sitting is thirty-one 
days. If the eggs are not of the duck's ow n hiving,. ther 
should be all of tlie same colour as her ow n, as sne will 
sometimes turn out from her nest those of a difierent 
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ttbade, or those belonging to other ducks. During incu- 
bation or sitting, food must he placed beside her, and an 
opportunity may be sometimes afforded her of ^ing into 
the water for a short period. The dock will often cover 
her eggs with hay or straw, or leaves, in order to prevent 
their growing cool in her absence. 

There is no necessity for removing the young ducklings 
as they are batched ; they are hardy, and may be left to 
the care of the parent. In hue weather, as soon as all 
are hatched, they may bo allowed to run on the grass, 
the mother being connned under a coop, with food made 
of oat or barley meal and water, near at hand. 


Feeding. 

In France, when the ducklings are a week or ten days 
old, they get mashed potatoes, bruised acorns, vegetables 
boiled, chopped up, and mixed with bran. 

Very soon they may begin to eat almost anything, for 
ducks aro so voracious, and so little particular as to kind 
or quality in their food, that any offal, however dis- 

a ing, seems not to come amiss to them. Thus 
bett says, “ A dead rat, three-parts rotten, is a feast 
for them.” They seek their food ravenously, whether 
on land, in the water, or in mud ; w onns, slugs, snails, 
insects, caterpillars, <&c. are acceptable to them. Thus 
they are aometimes advantageously allowed to forage for 
themselves in gardens, whm they effect good by de- 
ateoying these creatures, in addition to finding a great 
portion of their food. On this account the duck is the 
least expensive kind of live stock for any one to keep, 
and may be turned tf) profitable account by those who 
have the room, and will take the neoessary ^ns to rear 
them. Young ducks should not be allowed to eat too 
gluttonoittly of worms, or they will kill themselves in 
doing so. 

It will not do to bring ducks to table if they have only 
been fed <ni such r^se food or garbage* In order to 
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iKkten them, or to render their flesh delicate, it is ueoes- 
aarv to giro them good oats, plenty of clean fresh voge- 
tables and waU^r. Or, aa they do abroad, cram them 
with paste made of buck-wheat, or ground malt, mixed 
with milk, for eight or ten days, which makes them fat 
and well-fevourcd. Ducks may also ho fattened upon 
acorns, of which they aro very fond ; the flesh is, how- 
ever, not BO lender or delicate as when fed by other 
means. 

Cobbett again says — ** I treat ducks precisely aa 1 do 
my geese. 1 buy a troop when they are young, and nut 
them in a pen, and food them upon oats, cabbages, let- 
tuces, and abater, and have the place kept rory clean. 
31 y ducks are, in const^quence of this, a great deal more 
fine and delicate than any others I know anything of.” 

The feathers of ducks are not so valuable as tnose of 
the goose, but yet the profit to be derived from the egn, 
the flesh, the feathers, and even from the dung, woulaoe 
of considerable importance to the cottager, especially 
where there is the advantage of a free, open ranae, where 
there are ponds or marshes, or even a ditch, in which they 
can forage out food for themselves. 

Estraardinary Derepthu, 

We read in Anson’s voyages of the followiiig trick 
practised upon the crew of the Ceniurum by some Ublnete 
at Macao : — These rogues sold live poultry for the ship’s 
store by weight. One time a great number of fowls and 
ducks was bought in, and very quickly the greatest 
of them died. This spread an alarm on bmud, it being 
fimred that they had ^en killed by poison ; but on ex- 
amination, it appeared that it waa owing to their being 
orammed with stones and gravel to incrense their weight 
that the poor birds died. The ducks sttflerc*d most. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VatMiti CoBMPoa dovmto pigeon — Koopiog pigooM M oUmt 
mcpmM — P|gooB>hoiu« — Keeii — I mhmI and Water — 

This extmielj beaotifiil noe of birds baa been held in 
high eatiiiiatioii boib in uietCTt and modern tiniea, as 
for tbe pjeasity amusement tber afford, as for the profit 
to be derired mm them as artiaea of si^ or of domestic 
consumption. 

There are so manv Tarielaes oi pimns, that it will 
be soaroeljr worth while to enumerate them, it being more 
to the purpose to treat of those most useful to man, 
rather toan of mere fimej breeds. There is no adrantage 
in kecking the latter in preference to the common house 
or doTeoote pigeon, although, if a certain market could 
be always fou^ it might he profitable to raise fancy 
pigeona for aale. 

Those who intend to kem pigeons for mun will not 
tmUs timmsrires shout Carriers, Fsa-tmls, Pouters, 
Tumblscti^, but oqnfine tbeir attention to tbeoemunon 
pigeon, whioh has tl^ recommendation, that it breeds 
ofliMOMMit, sod sttsnds heat to its young. 

Smfi mg figmnt of other l^eopU'e JSxpeme, 

It has bsen mii^ that tf {dgeoiia be permitled to fir 
abroad to seek their Ibod, little expenM will ha ineurred 
finr their keep, while the ralue of their pOHOg will be of 
smne imp&rtaw to the cottager. Bui this, ahhough it 
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suiy be * vefT dmp waj to tho owner of pigeoot, woold 
not be very boneet; it would be keemiig them et the 
expense of other peo^ for daring toe greater pert of 
the jeer tb^ ere able to proonre tbeir food firm the 
fields, or firom the stacks in the ikrtn-jerd. 

It may be, end indeed is reij* often said, that *^tbe 
fanner ew never miss whet the pigeons take end thus, 
becense the robbery appem to be bat trifling, end will 
never be missed, no harm is seen in it. But rm honesfy 
asks not whether it is much or little that is taken, or 
whether the fact be known or unknown, but acts simply 
on the golden rule, Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” * 

To prevent injustice to the tiller of the soil, thoae who 
keep nigeons should feed them regularly and abundantly, 
a mooe which eo attaches them to tbeir home, that it 
is often difficult to get them to fly abroad even fbr air 
and exercise ; it entirely prevents those fireouent losses 
from straying and death by the gui^ to whicn thoee who 
allow them pigeons to pilfer tbeir neighbour's produce are 
so constantly subject. 

P^ean Mou$e, 

When many pigeons are to be kept, the best place is 
an empty cbmow or garret, if warm and di^, sad 
where they can be open to observation. The i^wos be» 
tween the roof of a boose and the ceiling of an upper 
I cbambor may be very well impro^wiated for this porpoM. 
An c^pening should be msoe tbrot^ the tiles cw Mates 
for tile going in and out of tiie ptgeoi^ with a cover 
resemblmg a dormer or g ar re t wmdow,m order to keep 
the wet out This outi^ ^otihi, if possible, fiuw the 
soiitb, or south-east, and be wdQ-shelterM from cold, bti^ 
winds, and heavy rain; beeauae in any place inuch expom 
to the weidlMar, the growth of the young pigeons is delayed, 
and tiie bis dtl of m dder ones sensibly affected. 

AiumidtlielUleK^of the loft,aiowof eompartamti 
for the p^ieoM sbosU be fixed atony eonveiiient heij^tis. 
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SMras placed one above another at eighteen inchea apart, 
anddivi^ bv partitions placed at the same distance from 
each other, then boarded up in front, leaving outlets for 
the pigeons, is the sinipleet plan that can be adopted. 
Any with a little ingenui^ will be able to con- 
struct these apartments, as it is not necessary that any 
fixed plan abonld be followed; only care should be 
taken to allow height enough for fancy breeds, if they 
are kept, and eighteen inches will be quite sufficient for 
that purpose. 

NeH*, 

Each pair of pigeonr should liave two nests, closely 
adjoining, yet separated from each other by a partition ; 
for good bleeders, generally at the same ti^ they have 
young to attend to, have to hatch eggs, and where 
there is no separation between the nests, the ben while 
Bitting may be annoyed by the young birds, and com- 
pelled to quit her nest, so that the eggs will be broken 
or addled. 

The pigeon lays two eggs and then sits ; the eggs are 
hatchoa nearly at the same time, as she does not sit 
closely upon the first egg until the second is laid. The 
nest u 01 the rudest possible construction ; a few sticks 
or straws laid across each other generally servo the pur- 
poae ; often, indeed, pimns do not take the trouble to 
make a nest at all, but lay tbeir egp upon the flat sur- 
iaee of the floor of their nesta, in wmch case the eggs do 
not lie doselv together during the progress of incubation, 
but are in ^nger of being broken by rolling on the 
ground. In Qermany, to prevent this, straw neats are 
IMrovided, something like uko top of a beehive turned 
upside down ; the em dose torother at the bottom, and 
rooeiTe equal wanalm while hatdiing. 

Ibod mtd Water. 

Tam or small h ors o»ba a p% called "piffeons* beans,** 
are the bert, as wdl as the dieapeet ISm fiir pigeons ; 
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bat peaa, both grey tod white^ barley, wheat, hemp, am! 
rape seeds, may be occasionally pven with advantage. 
Toe food, of wwtever kind, should be supplied twice 
day, early in the morning and in the afternoon. On each 
occasion, just as much as the birds can eat should bo given, 
so that there may be no waste by the scattering about oi 
the grain, which is the case when this is always kept on 
the door of the pigeon-house. 

A constant supply of fresh water must be provided, 
not only for drink, but also that the pigeons may bathe 
themselves, which they frequently Imvo occasion to do, in 
order to rid themselves of vermin. A largo earthen pan 
will answer for both purposes, but the water ought to be 
often changed. 

The floor of the pigeon-house should bo strewed with 
fine mvel, which is as necessary and beneficial to the 
healtn of pi^ns as it is to that of fowls. Lime rubbish 
sprinkled with salt and water is also beneficial. Pigeons 
are very fond of salt, and for this reason the “ salt cat ** 
is often introduced into the house : not a real pussy, but 
a composition of the following materials : — about a 
gallon each of gravel, earth, and old lime mortar ; half 
a pound each of carraway, hemp, and mustard seeds; 
two or three ounces of bay salt, all being well mixed 
with strong brine, and then baked in a pan. When 
sufficiently dried, and become cold, it is to be placed upon 
the floor of the jpigmn-housc, where it will afford a 
constant source of enjoyment to the pigeons in picking 
out the seeds, besides contributing to keep tnem in 
health. 


FrqfiU. 

It is veiy doubtful whether such large profits arc to 
be realised pigeon-keeping as some writers have main- 
tained, who assert, that owing to the rapid and prodigious 
inciesse which the birds mime, there is's vast gain to be 
derived. Most people who buy grain for pigeons find 
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tbe expeiue of tbeir maintenance nearly ^ual to the profit, 
though tbe increaae, under favourable circujnstancee, and 
without caaualties (which are, however, constantly occurs 
ing), might be prodigiously g^at. Calculat(nw (in imagi- 
nation) have amus^ themselves in reckoning that m 
four years, from a single pair, fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and sixty birds may be produced. 

Pigeon’s dung is very valuable, constituting one of 
the most powerful manures, and if collected from the 
pigeon-house in considerable quantities, it would form an 
important item in tbe article of profit. 

But, apart from the question of gain, there is a con- 
sideration in which all benevolent persons will concur 
with Cobbett. He says, Pigeons arc of this use : they 
are very pretty creatures, very interesting in their man- 
ners ; they are an object of delight to children, and to 
give them the early habit of fondness for animals, and of 
setting a value on them, is a very great thing. A con- 
siderable part of the property of a nation consists of 
nnimals. Of course, a proportionate part of the cares 
and labours of a people apjiertains to the breeding and 
bringing to perfection those animals ; and a labourer is 
of value in proportion as he is worthy of being entrusted 
w ith the care of animal-^. The most careless fellow cannot 
hurt a hedge or ditch ; but to trust him witli the team or 
the flock is another matter. And, mind, for tlie man to 
W trustworthy in this rcsjH'ct, the boy must have been 
in the habit of being kind and considerate towards 
animals ; and nothing is so likely to give bhn that excel- 
lent habit, as his seeing from his Ytry birth animals taken 
great care of, and treated with great kindness by his 
parents, and now and then having a little thing to call 
his own.” 
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JA^'UABT. 

I S11A1.L Uko for granted that every part of your field 
intended for cropping has been already dug deeply 
and roughly, and ribbed up to expose the greatest sur- 
face. On stiff land thus exposed, the action of thi' 
frost will be more useful in loosening it than weekn 
of labour. If water rests on the surface, this is a certain 
proof that draining is necessary; and until this Ik» 
done, nothing can proceed profitably or with satisfaction 
to the cultivator; — drain, then, witliout deday. 

This is a convenient time for cutting drains. Thosi^ 
should bo made from three to four feet deep, and from 
eighteen to twenty-four feet a part in thorough drain- 
ing, according to tho quality of the undersoil and the 
ciroumstanoes under which wetncfss affects tho land. 
Tho old practice of running drains dire*ctly across or 
aslant the inclination of the land was wrong. Let the 
drains be in tho direction of the slope. 

Keep tho mouths of all drains, ditches, and furrows 
free from lodgment of water, and for this purpose take 
care that your outfall is sufficiently below their loved. 

Trim and plash edges. 

Plant thom-quicks, alter properly preparing tho soil 
for them. Shorten the stems of tho quicks to about six 
inches from the roots, and plant them either upright in 
tho usual English way, on a strip of raised mould, or 
resting hori/.ontally on a row of stones laid in the Irish 
manner for the ledge of a bank fence. 

If the ground be hard, wheel out dung and the scotur- 
ings of mtebes for composts, and mix the materials as 
soon as possible. 
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Turn and mix composts that bare been previously 
made. If you raise a dunghill in the field, cover it 
with some of the surrounding earth. This crust pre- 
vents the escape of the volatile substances of the dung. 

You may make a very good compost without any dung 
— reserving this for the crops which must have putre- 
scent manures, thus : — 

Make a platform of sods or moulds six inches thick, 
twelve feet wide, and of any length. On this bed spread 
quick-lime about three inches thick. I<et the lime be 
then not only slaked, but moistened w'ell with a solu- 
tion of salt, m the prof)ortion at least of 7 lbs. of salt 
to half a hogshead of water, and pour this solution gra- 
dually and evenly on the lime accordingly as the lime 
imbi^s it. Then 8[)read a layer of mould over the 
alaked lime four or five inches thick, and over that again 
another course of lime, to be treated in the same manner, 
and so on, until you have accumulated a sufficient mass 
of compost. 

If the soil of a lumdland be applied for this purpose, 
one or two courses of earth and hme will be moro con- 
venient. When tlie last layer of earth has been put on, 
let the whole be cut through and well mixed, in which 
state it should lie until a short time before it is to be 
used, wlten it should be turned again. The chemical 
combination of the salt and lime produces new pro{>er- 
ties of fertilisation. 


FXBBCaSY. 

Go on with vour draining. 

Spare no pains to collect manure, and let none of the 
urine from the cattle-sheds or dunghill be washed away 
by the lains which ofhen fail so copiously during this 
memtk A water-ti^t cask, sunk in the ground, will 
hna an ea[oellent suWitnte for a cistorn. 

Putrescent manures (those produced animal and 
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vegetable subatanoee combiaed) enrich the soil more 
than other manures. 

Ill the southern ports of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
the sowing of borso-Deans proceeds during the course of 
this mouth, if the laud bo in a fit state. 

The best mode of putting beans into the ground is by 
dibbling them, in rows of 10 or 18 inches apart, ana 
at distances bi^tween the holes of 8 or 9 inches.. Dib- 
bling is decidedly the most economical system for the 
cottager Put only three or four beans into each hole. 

If your soil be dry and climate mild, you may sow 
oats towards the end of the month. Tliere is no good 
reason a^inst your dibbling the mni in holes seven or 
ei^bt inches apart. If you do not dibbh*, you ought to 
drill the seed. Thin sowing is not to be riM^omiuended, 
except on land in very good condition. 

Plant osiers and willows in moist situations. The red 
Huntingdon, or timber-sallow, is the best for ornament 
or shelter, round the cottager’s garden, and is useful for 
mauy general purpost s. 

The ground should have been previously dug to a 
considerable depth, kept clean, and amiuged in riuges. 

Take cuttings fiftc'ou inches long from two-year-old 
wood, and stick them into the ground two-thirds of their 
length, and at two feet apart every way. 


M A KC If. 

Strong winds will now dr}' up the surface of the earth ; 
but do not too hastily sow your seeds. The evapiration 
of moisture occasioned by the wind or the sun cnills the 
ground considerably ; observe the effects of it in wbeat- 
plan^ more especially on wet clay sdls. 

Finiah draining for the season ; there is no better 
numlb tbaa the present for this work, because you wiU 
now be able to see in tbe strata of tbe dry ing soil where 
the springs rise, or rain-water escapes most mdily. 
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€Kre the last turning to any compoata that require 
pttlvcnr^tion and mixing, and are deeigned for apring 
oropa. 

noir aucceaaiona erery fortnight of retches in narrow 
drills, three buabela to the acre. One of the objects in 
sowing retches being to smother growing weeda, and 
shade the surface so as to prerent the evaporation of 
moisture from it, there will no bad result from oveiv 
seeding. 

Dibble beans, and drill ocas, in rows at least eighteen 
inches apart, as early in the month as the state of the 
soil will permit. 

Plant more early potatoes. 

Prepare your ground for barley and your main crop of 
potato^ at the close of the month, either by cross- 
ploughing the ribbed fallows, or by lerelling and 
throughly pulrerizina the soil to the depth of at least 
twelre inches, with spade. 

Prepare the land also for carrots and parsnips, and 
towaraa the end of the month barrow and roll wb^t. 

Ashes strewii over the surface will invigorate the 
plants and presen o them from the ravages of grubs and 
insects. 

Top-dress clover with a sprinkling of lime or ashes. 
Whore gypsum is obtainable, use it : it has a powerful 
effect on clover ; clialk is also a manure very congenial 
with its nature. Hoe winter beans about the end of 
this month. 

Take care of your ewes and lambs, and feed them 
abundantly. 


Throughout thiiTmonth sow barley. Experienoe proves 
that the early*town com yields better toan that sown 
kter, if the soil be in a fit condition to receive it. 
The fimmrite kinds of barley f(V a loamy soil in a fertile 
state are the Chevalier and Golden Diopi each of which 
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it wy proli6o nn6rr propw mtiiagintiaiii. On inferior 
•oib a coaraer, hardier, and leaa weighty tort will bo 
moat aui table ; for, (>oor land cannot nonnah a atein able 
to bear a heavy ear. 

It may not oe amisa to remark, that nlanta brought 
from genial cUmatea will not thrive on inferior tioila and 
in eoM climatea ; whereas, those which are taken from 
inferior aoila and elimatea to bettor, improve. It ahould 
therefore be the can^ of culti^'atora to take advantage of 
fhia order of Providence. 

There are hardy varictiea of oata of eatahliahed ex- 
cellence in Scotland, auch a« the Angna or Hopetoun, 
which, for the rraaon mat ataigned, will be deatrable for 
the Engiiah grower wboao atiil and climate may render 
tbe auceeaa of the finer kinda doubtful. 

Provide tbe aee<i beat auited to your land and climate, 
even if you pay what you may conaider dearly for it. It 
ta but tho tint coat, if you save your own seed after- 
wards. Hy obacn ing due economy in aowing it, you will 
gain more than if you were to sow cheaper aeed of lesa 
mitfulneiM, or yielding grain for which the malater haa 
DO fancy. Seed that eoata little ia often waited in the 
aowing, merely becauK^ it ia cheap ; and it mutt be sown 
more fwdy, if it be at all of uncertain germination. 

Land cannot bo too well prepared for barley ; there- 
fore a previous mjp of manured roota, perfectly hoed 
and cleaned, will be the beat pnTparation, not only for 
barley, but for clovcr-aeed, which in moat caaoa should 
be sown immediatciy aftiT barley, and covered with a 
bniidi*haiTow, but not rolled, unlm in very light soil. 
Tbe plants will come up freely between the driUi of 
com, and afterwards apread over the whole surface. 

Some seeds preserve their germinating powers long, 
that it ia not necessary to have them frcao, — a matter of 
wbaeb aeedamen are well aware. Bow mangold-aeed 
ill drtUa, well manured, twenty-six inches apart, and 
drop tim aeeda on tbe te^ of the drill when levelled, ten 
indm apart. 
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Plant potatoes, but not so extensively as to depend on 
them for food — this failure may occur again. 

In most cases the cottager plants the sets too thickly. 
The very early kinds may bo in drills within twenty 
inches of each other, but for the late kinds there ought 
to be from two and a half to tliree feet between them. 

The cultivator who dejiends entirely on his spade for 
preparing his laud may sometimes find it difficult to dig 
the whole piece over in due time for commencing the 
planting of potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, cabbages, and 
Mucb other crops as are grown in drills, from two and a 
half to three feet asunder. In such eases he can dig, in 
the first instance, strips wide enough to receive his plants 
or setnl, as the case may be; and afterwards, as time 
permits, and the uccessiticH of the growing plants require, 
ne can complete the digging. This, in potato planting 
especially, where circumstance's may have unavoidably 
hindercHl the regular and early execution of the work, 
mav be a useful hiut. 

iVesh stabliNlittcr answei*8 well for potatoes, and com- 
post* of any kind are also suited to them, and ashes from 
any vegetable matU'r are particularly suited to tbeir 
wants. But in no cam' will they grow more luxuriantly 
or be better for the table than when grown on land pre- 
viously limed, chalked, or marled, ana lightly dunged at 
the time of planting. . 

It is a foolish thing to reserve the refuse of potatoes 
for seed, as the |}oor are sometimes tempted or obliged 
to do. 

Endeavour to obtain seed potatoes of medium size, and 
of the best variety knowm in your locality. 


iiav. 

In the course of this month you will probably have 
oompleted the second hoeing of Totir whe^ and winter 
beans. The first boeing should We been exeooted in 
dry weather during the preceding months. 
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Th«» ^at«T nsguUritr and «t»o with whiffh drill crt)|Mi 
can bi? liotnl i« oiio nf ihr mfN>ns why tho broadoiat 
ay»t#m should Ih* nhandoiKHi. 

W««<U should itrv<»r b«* }w*nnitUKl to thnnigb 
yottf erop* ; thcv not only rxlintmt thr c*lpinrnt« of for- 
tilitr oontainod in tho noil, but chock tbo proffroni of the 
cultiYatoil plantu, and render the lain! foul for »ucco«Hiin|( 
oiH’O. (’ouch id a sad tonnontor, which yon should otidcn- 
vour to get rid of. it partieuhirly infests laud which h«a 
l>oon under sm’cossivo ntid dl-hocd corrt crt>pH, nnd is, iu 
fact, a wild whc«t*}daiit. nnd callo<i fn>m 

ita creeping natimv Every joint or stole of it shoots 
forth like that of the convolvulus, whieh is the pinguo of 
gardens, nnd th*’nt"fore it shouhl he eleiin»d out entirely : 
but without rc'^ulnr nuti frequent Huecessions of giH'Oll 
errops, it is impissible Ui gel nd of it ; w'itli perfect cul- 
ture, however, it disappears : its pri'senee, tlieroforo, is 
generally a eertain proof of imin^rfect tillage. Char 
every atom of it when you bat'c collect4'd it, as tho surest 
miKie of ilo^trtjying its vitahty. In earlier seiisons, how- 
t»ver, It inny converU^d into mould !»y being miiod with 
lime, salt, or fresh a(*awced, and laid in a largo mass. 

liUCi^ni ought to be cultivated much nioro than it is 
on loose calcareous soils. Its exceeding value is w*oll 
known in the chalk soils of Kent. 

The ground i^hould lx* well nn^parod for it by previous 
eleanaiug crops. It is sown oroiuicast in many places ; 
but it ought to be sown in drills about sixteen inches 
apart, in order to adroit of weeding. As it is tap-rooted, 
and will penetrate many feet into the soil, it is important 
to have a dry and free subsoil for it. The only objection 
to it cm a very limited tmrtion of land is, that wherever 
it is sown and established it usually remains there ibr 
ten or twelve years, thereby preventing rotations on the 
sfwce it occupies. But it is so nutritious a plant, so 
gfeedilj devoured bv cattle and pigs, and to luxumnt m 
produce (ymtdhng three or four cuttings in the season), 
tbat no oce i^i er of deep ioamy or any t>oroua calcareous 
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•oil should hesitftte to giro up some enclosed portion of 
land to it. > lu the driest weatner, when all surrounding 
vegetation is withered, lucem is green and flourishing, 
abaorbing the necessary moisture from the depths below. 

The sowing of barlev and clover may proceed in the 
beginning of the month, and you may still sow the long 
red or tield carrot. 

After the second hoeing of beans, rape-seed may bt' 
beneficially scattered over the ground as a bite for sheep 
in the autumn, which by their manure give an ample 
return for the trifling exhaustion of the land occasioned 
by the young rape-plants. 

How another succession of vetches if wanted. 

Jioll wheat and every other crop that requires it, not 
ontitting grass laud. 

Do not be tempted to turn out your cattle ; feed them 
in house on the green rye and every sort of artificial and 
seasonable fix>d that you can give them. 


JC5*:. 

This is the favourite month for sowing Bwenlish turnips, 
which are greatly prised beyond all others for solidity 
and hardiness, and for the excellence of their leaves as 
greens in spring. Being tap-rooted, however, they 
require a deeper soil and more manure than the globe 
•01^ ; but they well repay the labour bestowed in the 
preparation of the ground* and the cost of dung, com- 
post, and guano, which prest'n’es them from the fly, and 
invigorates their growth more than any other appli- 
cation. 

A sprinkling of soot, if guano be not obtainable, will 
prevent the fly from attacking the young plants: and 
ashes are a manure congenial with the nature of all 
lomipi ; but the solid and weighty Swede requires more 
nourishment than mere ashes can supply. If dung bo 
aearce, bone manure ia a good substenco in aid. Lei 
the crushed bones or dust be mixed with the^€iui§, and 
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tho iiiiAiuro may tlma bo rondomi aufficiently i>owerfiil 
to manunc» tho rtHjuired citent of pound. 

Tbotigh poUtoon will »ucceod with fre»h littor a« 
manuro, turnijta and mangolds will not ; tliey (particu- 
larly tumipft, which vcgotate rapidly) require abort well- 
roUod dung, or compoat of dung and earth, almoat in 
contact with the aceo. 

Thit ia a good aeaaou for burning weeds and tlie imder- 
•oil of Itoadlands, and jK*at, for any turnips or cabbage* 
seeds that are to be aowu now or in tho next month. 

Sow a aei'dling b<Ki of Swedes, common kale, or rape, 
according to the nhiure of your land and your future 
wanU, to supply any vacancies that may arise from 
failures iu your regular crops. 

tVmsumc ns n)uch of your vetches, clover, itc., in the 
gn'cn state as possible : thus will the maaa of manure be 
increased. 


JCLT. 

As fast as vetches are cloaml away, break up the 
gremnd tor stone turinpH, or cabhngi's of the druui*head 
or large Htrasburg kinds, (^abbnges may snccrecd early 
pi^tatoes if a little fresh manun^ can be aAbrded to tlumi. 
Liqui-i manure will of itiwdf bo sufficient to insure the 
stieectMi of the crtqi, and then* can be no Iwjttcr season 
fur collecting it from the housi'-fed cattle than now , when 
succulent fiiod for them is abundant. The cabbages of 
tho above sorts ought to be put down four feet apart 
every way. 

Cabbages, »t4*amed or boiled, and mixed with salt and 
bran, w ill be found of real value for pigs and cattle ; but 
Uioy should always be given to the latter sparingly, either 
raw or after immersion in boiling water, which prevents 
datukmce ; treaUd in this way, every part of them ia 
eaUm with avidity by tho cattle. By putting a little 
nitiw into the mtla-pail before the milk is drawn, no bad 
flavour wiU taint tho milk. 
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AUGUST. 

The late potato plants should be kept verj clean : in 
ordinary cases eartning is beneficial to potatoes, but in 
very thin soils, and espedally if the drills be close, high 
moulding is impossible : if the spade or fork be sufii* 
ciently used for l(X)8ening the earth in the intervals 
between the drills, this is all they will now want. In 
land liable to the lodgment of w ater, high earthing is 

3 uite necessary, to form furrows as drains ; but land ho 
iseased is very unfit for the potato, or indeed for any 
other cultivated crop. 

Turnins, when growing, are decidedly injured bv 
having tncir bulbs earthed up ; these require to be freed 
from the adhesion of earth. 

The value of clover and lucern is now* being expe- 
rienced : “ eut and come again,” is their motto. A top- 
dressing of asiu's, soot, or of lime and eartij mixed, or a 
watering from the urine-tank, will stimulate them greatly : 
On them now chiefly depends the acquisition of solid and 
liquid manure. 

It has bi^en calculated that the liquid manure ob- 
tained from six cows is sufficient for an acre of land, 
without tho addition of anv other substance. 

Ilenp, fag, or mow any ripe corn you may have, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

The ripeness of the straw indiaUea ripeiiess of the 
grain. But if you wait until the straw is wholly ripe, 
you may lose at least tho iipptTmost grains (which are 
the fullest and best) from wind or rain. Wheat abrivcls 
if cut before it is fully ripe. 

Barley can stand much more ripeness than wheat, and 
abould not be cut tmtil the bead dyoops completely and 
18 crup to the touch. Oats, having a atroug huak, can 
bear a greater degree of ripeness, but, on the other band, 
if they are over ripe, the heavy grains fail readiily from 
wind and handling. Of the two extremea» it is better 
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to cut oaU utidcr-ripe, m the grain hardetiB and ripens in 
stock. But a sample of barley would be very inferior in 
colour and plumpness, if cut too soon; in this respect it is 
more delicate tlian even wheat. 

Cut, then, if you can, just before the uppermost grain 
can be shaken out by wind or rain. Experience alone 
will teach you when any sort of grain is fully ripe. 

SRPTKMBKR. 

Heaping and ban eating will bo still your seasonable 
occupations. 

On stubble land, in clean and good condition, the 
seed or pUnt of i\w clover tribe may now be sown; 
no ploughing is necessary for it, the harrow or rake 
(the latter ftir the c»)tUger) will cover the seed and 
open the soil suflieicntly. Erom Iburiicii to twenty 
pounds is a auilicienev of S4^l for the acre. Where the 
Bpring*sown clover has failed in patches, Trifolium inear^ 
nalum should be sown ; this will not only prevent tho 
occuf>atiou of the waste space s by weeds, hut supply a 
valuable substitute for the clover. This hint is well 
worth acting upon where partial failure of clover has dis- 
appointed and cmbarrasiK'd the cultivator. 

rivery early kind of the potato will have been long 
since ripe*. Thow? tubers wliicb have been left in the 
ground for next year’s supply of seed, should be taken 
up when the soil about them is dry, and either laid in a 
dark cellar on a dry floor, or collected on a dry spot of 
the field, rather raised above the level of the surface than 
sunk below it in a trench, as is the too common practice. 
Towards the end of the month, some of tho late kinds 
will bo fit for securing in the same manner; but care should 
always be taken not to lift the potato crop for stacking 
or storing unless it be quite ripe, that is, until tho iiauims 
are perfe^y withered, and the tubers readily fall off from 
the roots. 

Borne persons who Itave but a small portion of field 
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under the poteto crop, piece a layer of reedt or aedge 
over it during the winter to guard it against frost ; 
and where winters are mild, this is a better plan on rerj 
absorbent soils than stacking the potatoes in heaps, in 
whidi they often become rott^. 

Pull the drooping leaves of cattle-beet for cows and 
pigs. 


OCTOBER. 

Dihhling of TT/uraU. 

The dibbling of wheat cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended where labourers are numerous, and the crj for 
employment sonsequontly urgent. On a minute 
scale, the practicaoili^ and economy of this mode of 
sowing cannot be denied ; and expenenco is beginning 
to show that dibbling may be executed most beneficially 
on a large scale too. In one of the allotment gardens of 
Horsham, one-eighth of an acre was divided into two 
equal parts ; one part waa sown broadcast with wheat at 
the rate of two bushels of seed to the acre ; the other 
was sown with seed dibbled at the rate of two gallons to 
the acre. The part dibbled produced at the rate of thir- 
teen sacks to the acre ; the other produced at the rate 
of only ten sacks to the aero. 

On a very largo scale one-third more of produce has 
been obtained, on an average of ten years, mm dibbled 
than from broadcast-sown wheat. 

The practice, however, of thin sowing is only to be 
recommended on land in a high state of fertility and 
tilth. In such fiirourable case, the holes for wheat may 
be made fifteen or sixteen inches apart every way : seven 
or eight grains may be dropped in each hole ; expmmenta, 
however, have shown that the greatest produce has been 
obtained when five grains were sown in each bole, the 
distances being the same in the difiereut cases. The 
fimilitj of hoeing between the plants, and thus promotiog 
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ibetr free tUlerio^, and of weeding tbe ground, ia a prin* 
cipa! benefit obtained by dibbling. 

The moat efficacioue and safe steep for the seed in 
sulphate of sods and linio. Next to this, steeping the 
gnun in salt pickle, strong enough to bear up an ^g, is 
to be recommended. 

Hanrest your late potatoes when the haulm is quite 
withered, and the land is in a dry state for forking out 
the crop. The practice of making a pit for the tubers 
in the field should be abandoned. They should bo laid 
rather on a niised platform than on a sunk bc'd, in order 
to keep them dry. The witliered stalks, even if free from 
disease, should not be laid over the tubers, as they soon 
become damp and mouldy. \ covering of earth alone 
over the heap of tubt^rs (which will bo the better for a 
sprinkling ot dry ooal-aslies) will l>e a sufficient protec- 
tion for them. A dry floor, however, in a cool situation, 
and without light, is preferable for them to any sort of 
heaping in the field. Tainted should ho carefully nmioved 
from sound tubers. 


Cattie and Pi^$ 

Will derive mucdi food this month from cabbages, wliich 
may be considered the first eoumo of the winter dietary . 
Towards the end of the rnontli, turnips, and the large 
leaves of cattle beet and the tops of carrots and parsnips, 
should be added to their fare. 

The tailings of com and fresh barley-meal will prepare 
porkers for the table. 


^OVEMDEK. 

Where wheat-sowing on clay land is still going on, it 
is of mat importance to take advantaup of a dry stats 
of aa the treading of the land wdien wet is very 
injurious. It is better to postpone all sowing until 
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the westUcrr he farourable: forcing a season is rarely 
attended with success. 

A heavy covering of the seed is thought to give tlie 
future roots more fixity in the earth, and more vigour to 
the plants than light covering ; but from one and a half 
to three inches of earth — accoi^ing to the nature of the 
soil — is a sufficient depth for grains of wheat. The 
lengthening of stem below the su^ace giv^ no additional 
fixity to the roots, which naturally take a duo hold of the 
soil, even though the sei'd be very near the surface ; the 
downward t<*ndency of the roots, and the upward 
tendency of the stem, arc matters of certainty if the 
grain grows. 

Dig out carrots, parsnips, and cattle-beet. As earth 
about the bulbs of your Hwedea will now serve to guard 
them from iniury by frost, the plough or hoe should be 
used to mould them : this operation will also form clear 
furrows to carry off water from them. 

l^raining. 

Draining of every description should now be carried 
on when the weather permits. This is the time for thus 
preparing for next year’s cropping. If this work be 
neglected, under any pretence, where it is necessary, a 
poor harvest from the undraiiied soil may deservedly be 
the return next year. If the land be worth cultivating 
at all, it should bo treated in the best manner. The 
occupier of land diseased from moisture, who has the 
means of draiuing ajid yet will not dmin, does not 
deserve to prosper. 


DKCEXiBKB. 

•Draw tumm and house i\ma when yon can, in order 
to have a sufraent supply for the cattle in case of very 
severs weather, which would render the lifting of the 
tumipa, day by day, difBcalt. 
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WlMt xsukj Still bo sown in open weather on land 
which could not be prepan>d at an earlier period. 

Commence the ploughing of icy ; its oxjimuro to 
winter frosts will greatly promote its dceom[>osition. 

Continue or coiiimeuce to dig, if you cultiyate by sp^da 
labour, erery pole of ground wliich you want for spring 
crops. 

Subsoil or trench as much of your land os you pos- 
sibly can. 

If you find that heavy rain washes the finer particles 
of eartli from the higher to the lower parts of a fallow, 
by the furrows, take this an a bint to drain the laud im- 
mediately. With ft free subsoil, this wiishing away of 
the surfaiT will not take place in any part, unless it be 
very much inclined ; the min will filter (lowuwards where 
It falls, and fi^rtilise the surface eipially. 

Collect the earth of ditches and headlands for mixing 
w ith fermenting manure, or with <{uick-lime, or sea-sand 
and w?a-wc'ed. 

In the vicinity of the sca-et>ast, the farmer looks for 
some of the pnx’ioun treasures of the ocean us the chief 
souri'f's of hts manure. A bed of sand or mould should 
be collected to rci'cive the ^uict^s of ** the fat st?a-weed,’* 
when storms w rench it from its natural bed, and drive it on 
shore for our bciu'fit. Eveir tiling, that can be converted 
into manure should be inuustriously collected, and the 
short day hours of this month, w hen the earth is almost 
at rest, should be unceasingly employed in such field 
labours as the weather may jpermit to be executed. 

The trimming and plashing, or rutting down of old 
straggling hedges, and faggoting, will bo among the out- 
of-door laooum ; and threshing, winnowing, chaff-cutting, 
and the repairing of implements, will give full employ- 
ment within-doom. 

The farmer or cottager who haa grown flax for 
domestic uae, will find some work in preparing it for the 
hac^, and alter it haa been backled, some of the fsmalea 
of hta family will find amuaement and ooeupatUm in 
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•piimixig it for linen, when thej hate nothiilg better 
to do. 

The braising of furze for horses and cattle will be 
found highly bmeficial where economy of hay and straw is 
imTOrtant. 

Milch oows thrire well on it, and it renders horses 
sleek ; but being of a relaxing nature, oats should be 
giren alternately with a fi^d of furze to them. 


Kvn or roL. i. 
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